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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wotOd  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  h  venture  upon  the  dangerout  prae^piee 
ef  teUing  unbiatted  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  Ullt  the  erimei  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  Ullt  them  of  virtuu,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attaekt  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless,— Du  Fou, 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  elections  of  senatorial  delegates  by  the  Gom- 
mnnal  Councils  in  France  have  seriously  enoangered  the 
stability  of  Republican  institutions.  It  is  as  well  that 
the  fact  should  be  confessed.  M.  Bufiet*s  policy  of 
panic,  which  was  nullified  by  the  growing  good  sense  of 
Frenchmen  as  long  as  its  influence  was  confined  to  the 


ness.  M.  Ghimbetta  has  been  careful  to  insist  that  the 
Marshal  has  not  been  compromised  by  the  scarcely- 
veiled  threats  of  a  coup  d'kat  to  which  M.  Buffet  in¬ 
duced  him  to  put  his  name.  Our  conviction  that  the 
Marshal  does  not  intend  anything  disloyal  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  that  he  si^ed  the  threatening  proclama¬ 
tion  in  pure  ignorance  or  the  significance  of  the  words,  is 
strengthened  by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  refused  to  allow  of  the  breach  with  M.  I^on 
Say,  and  that  both  the  Due  Decazes  and  M.  Renault, 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  have  issued  electoral  addresses 
in  which  they  declare  their  intention  of  ^ving  an 


rrenenmen  as  long  as  ire  muuence  was  connnea  w  me  in  wnicn  mey  declare  meir  intention  ot  ^ving  an 
Parliamentary  arena,  has  at  last  scored  a  victory  when  honest  trial  to  Republican  institutions.  M.  (rombetta, 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  the  machinery  of  centralised  prevented  from  speaking  at  Marseilles,  has  been  allowed 
government  to  bear  upon  the  peasantry.  The  Prefects  to  deliver  an  oration  at  Aix,  in  which  he  u^ed  in- 
have  everywhere  used  their  power  as  openly  as  under  structed  Republicans  in  the  interval  before  the  Election 
the  Empire,  and  the  result  is  that  apparently  Conserva-  of  Senators  to  talk  with  and  open  the  minds  of  their  • 
tive  delegates  have  been  chosen  by  three-fourths  of  the  colleagues,  the  rural  delegates.  His  language  was 
Communal  councils.  These,  with  the  members  of  moderate,  but  not  very  sangaine  as  to  the  immediate 


the  Councils-General,  in  which  also  the  Conservatives 
have  a  majority,  though  a  slight  one,  are  to  choose 
the  remaining  225  senators.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
advantages  secured  by  the  Left  in  the  Senatorial 
elections  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  too  probable  that 
the  Senate  will,  after  all,  be  the  stronghold  of  reac- 


future. 


The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  at  Washington  have  been  foolish  enough  to  bring 
forward  “  Inflation  ”  once  more,  and  thus  have  broken 
up  the  strong  organised  force  of  their  party,  giving  a 


tionary  principles  that  its  authors  desired  The  Liberals.  ;retor7to  their  weaker  Mr.  W.  HolnS;n: 

however,  will  be  a  strong  mi^rity,  and  they  still  hope  ^  Democratic  member  from  Indiana,  moved  on  Monday 
for  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House.  If  “  Con^rvative  t^at  the  Rules  of  the  House  be  suspended,  and  that  the 
pnnciples  should  also  get  the  mastery  in  the  Chamber  Banking  Committee  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a  BiU  for 
of  Deputies,  the  Bonapartists  may  look  confidently  to  the  repail  of  the  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments  Act 
the  future.  M.  Buffet  s  revival  of  official  candidature  passed  last  year.  The  Act,  it  will  be  remembered,  fixed 
has  turned  altogether  to  their  profit,  and  they  will  be  January  1,  1879,  as  the  date  when  a  return  to 
able,  iftheysucMed  either  to  convert  or  get  rid  of  the  gash  payments  should  be  compulsoiy,  and  the 
“  rigid  minister.  Meantime,  M.  Bnfiet,  who  <»nnot  see  Presided  in  his  recent  Message  suggested  that  it 
an  inch  ahead  of  him,  is  exultant,  and  has  insolently  desirable  to  act  on  the  principle  of  the 

declined  to  give  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Bill,  if  possible,  at  an  earlier  date.  Mr.  Holman, 
Assembly  which  met  on  Thursday  any  explanation  of  however,  called  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Imperialist  practices  m  which  the  Executive  Power  it  unwise  to  assign  by  law  a  specific 

has  mdulged  since  the  Assembly  closed  its  Session.  arbitrary  neriod.  at  the  end  of  which  the  loeal  tender 


lias  mdulged  since  tne  Assemmy  closed  its  oession.  arbitraiy  period,  at  the  end  of  which  the  legal  tender 

■  ■  ■  notes  should  be  compulsorily  payable  in  coin.  Ho  ex- 

The  acts  for  which  M.  Buffet  has  been  called  to  pected,  no  doubt,  to  be  followed  by  the  greater  portion 
account  include  the  most  scandalous  infractions  of  of  the  Democratic  majority,  which  in  the  previous  week 
public  liberty  and  the  most  unmitigated  contempt  for  had  divided  nearly  two  to  one  against  the  Republicans 
public  opinion.  The  Assembly  is  practically  dead,  and  upon  the  Southern  Amnesty  Bill.  But  the  result  showed 
M.  Buffet  will  not  be  accountable  to  it.  Hence  he  puts  that  little  more  than  half  of  the  Democrats  were  pre- 
a  novel  interpretation  upon  the  law  relating  to  the  pared  to  vote  for  inflation,  even  in  the  disguised  form 
street  sale  of  newspapers,  contravening  the  spirit  of  a  of  Mr.  Holman’s  resolution,  which  was  defeated  by  158 
recent  decision  of  the  Assembly.  He  addresses  circulars  to  112.  The  majority  was  made  up  of  Republicans  and 


to  the  Prefects,  which  he  says  he  will  explain  to  the 
new  Chamber,  not  to  the  Permanent  Committee.  He 
prevents  M.  Gambetta  from  delivering  a  speech  to  the 
people  of  Marseilles,  and  refuses  to  answer  any  question 


“  hard-money  ”  Democrats — probably  some  ninety  of 
the  former  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  the  latter. 


In  Montenegro,  we  learn,  a  war-council  has  been  held. 


about  the  object  of  the  prohibition.  Altogether  he  treats  owing  to  the  approach  of  Turkish  troops.  There  were 
the  Permanent  Committee  as  if  he  were  already  an  Im-  present  the  military  chiefs  and  the  sectors.  After  a 
perial  Minister.  But  his  insolence  has  not  provoked  the  discussion  of  several  hours,  in  which  Prince  Nikita  took 
Republicans  into  any  departure  from  their  studied  calm^  the  lead,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  preserving  an  ex- 
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pectant  afetitude,  and  not  to  call  out  the  Montenegrin 
army,  as  the  country  was  too  poor  to  maintain  a  mere 
■rmy  of  observation,  whilst  a  declaration  of  war  did  not 
seem  advisable  for  the  present.  It  was  added  that  if 
the  Turks  were  to  make  a  move  for  surrounding  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  Prince  Nikita  would  call  out  his  military  force 
without  delay,  and  descend  into  the  plains  of  the  Herze¬ 
govina.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Turks  had 
only  come  nearer  to  the  Black  Mountain  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  the  insurgent  volunteer  corps  issuing  from 
thence.  The  “  war-council  ”  at  Cettinje  was,  therefore, 
probably  held  with  the  view  of  allaying  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  Montenegrin  people.  From  the  insurgent 
camp,  news  comes  that  Ljubobratitch  and  Peko  Paw- 
lowitch,  who  are  estranged  by  rivalry,  have  met  at 
Ragusa,  where  Ljubobratitch — at  the  demand,  it  is  said, 
of  the  Montenegrin  Government — abdicated  the  com- 
mandership.  Tiio  Russian  Consul-General  at  Ragusa, 
M.  lonin,  with  whom  both  insurgent  leadei’S  had  an 
interview,  played  a  part  in  the  transaction.  Peko  Paw- 
lowitch  is  now  appointed  commander  of  the  insurgent 
corps  in  the  Lower  Herzegovina. 


refill  their  workshops.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  stating 
this  fact,  Mr.  James  Easton  says  that  the  strike  will  thus 
be  terminated  one  way  or  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
present  week.  “  Such  of  the  men  as  like  to  re-adopt 
our  mode  of  carrying  on  business  will  no  doubt  return 
to  their  work,  and  those  who  do  not  must  seek  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  In  either  case  there  will  be  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  them  to  continue  to  state  that  they  are  our 
workmen  on  strike.”  Mr.  Easton  professes  himself 
confident  of  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  men 
willing  to  work  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  firm.  On 
Thursday  the  men  held  a  crowded  meeting,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  repeating  that  they  struck  of 
their  own  accord,  that  their  grievance  was  the  extension 
of  piece-work,  and  that  they  refuse  to  accept  the  Messrs. 
Easton’s  invitation  to  return  upon  the  condition  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  principle  of  piece-work.  The  real  tug  of 
war  will  therefore  begin  next  week.  We  have  adduced 
elsewhere  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  justice  of 
the  case  is  not  so  entirely  on  one  side  as  has  been 
represented.  • 


By  decree  of  the  Servian  Parliament,  all  the  menibers 
of  the  former  Marinovitch  Cabinet  are  to  be  brought  to 
trial  for  illegal  acts  of  administration.  The  present 
Liberal  Ministry  is  headed  by  M.  Kaljevitch.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor  was  the  short-lived  Cabinet  of  M. 
Ristich,  whom  the  Prince  in  person  ousted  from  his 
position  on  account  of  occult  and  suspicious  intrigues. 
The  Ristich  Cabinet  was  preceded  by  the  more  Con¬ 
servative  administration  of  M.  Marinovitch.  Some 
time  ago  we  were  informed  that  Prince  Milan  seemed 
bent  upon  getting  rid  of  the  Kaljevitch  Ministry,  in 
order  to  re-introduce  M.  Marinovitch,  for  whom  he  has 
a  special  liking.  The  decree  now  resolved  upon  by  the 
Skupschtiua  has  evidently  the  object  of  foiling  this 
princely  plan. 


The  struggle  between  masters  and  men  at  Erith  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  week  with  intense  earnest¬ 
ness,  but  without  any  approach  to  violence.  At  the 
meeting  of  ironmasters  held  at  Derby  on  Friday  last 
week,  it  was  decided  not  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Anderson  with  a  threat  of  a  general  lock¬ 
out,  but  to  “  suspend  ”  this  strong  measure  “  at  their 
discretion,”  and  meanwhile  to  use  their  influence  to  fill 
the  workshops  with  men  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trades’  Union.  Several  letters  have  been  published  on 
the  question  whether  the  men  did  or  not  strike  under 
the  orders  of  their  union,  but  they  persistently  maintain, 
and  they  must  bo  allowed  to  know  best,  that  the  action 
in  the  first  instance  w’as  perfectly  independent.  Now, 
however,  it  is  no  longer  a  local  dispute,  but  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  Employers’  Association  and  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers’  Union.  The  men  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  ”  vigilance  committee  ” — they  resent  as  oppro¬ 
brious  the  use  of  the  word  “picket” — to  prevent 
the  Association  from  refilling  Messrs.  Easton’s  work¬ 
shops.  The  members  of  this  committee  interview 
all  workmen  who  come  down  to  Erith  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  Messrs.  Easton’s  employment,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  return.  In  this  peaceful  exercise 
of  influence  the  committee  claim  to  have  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Of  fifteen  men  who  went  down  on 
Tuesday,  all  but  two  were  induced  to  return.  On 
Thursday  about  a  dozen  found  their  way  to  the  factories. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  has  taken  up  the  question  of 
scientific  teaching  in  schools  with  a  determination  to 
get  something  done.  There  is  a  paper  of  his  on  the 
subject  in  the  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
and  he  recurred  to  the  subject  in  his  speech  to  his 
constituents  at  Maidstone  on  Wednesday.  “A  great 
deal,”  he  said,  “  had  been-  spoken  lately  about  educa¬ 
tion  and  competitive  examinations.  A  competitive 
examination  was  going  on  between  nations  far  more 
strinsrent  than  that  between  children.  Unless  in- 
tellect  played  its  part  in  commerce  and  free  trade, 
there  was  the  danger  that  a  concentration  of  effort  on 
these  branches  of  commerce  which  it  appeared  could 
be  most  efficiently  carried  out  would  narrow  the  national 
life.  It  was  not  then  too  soon  that  the  country  were 
covered  with  schools  in  which,  he  thought,  sciences 
applicable  to  the  trade  of  the  several  districts  should  be 
made  as  prominent  a  part  of  the  studies  as  the  history, 
geography,  and  grammar  recommended  by  Lord  San- 
don.”  There  is  nothing  more  immediately  needed  than 
some  such  system  as  this  for  liberalising  the  drudgery 
of  trade,  and  bringing  higher  interests  into  contact 
with  the  daily  work  of  life.  It  is  understood  that  Sir 
John  Lubbock  will  bring  the  subject  before  Parliameut 
next  Session.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it. 


We  print  in  another  page  a  letter  from  Professor 
Hunter  on  the  legal  bearings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Circular,  which  goes  far  to  explain  what  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  meant  when  he  said  the  other  day  at  Oxford  that 
the  Government  in  the  new  Circular  had  “  escaped  the 
Scylla  of  bad  politics  to  fall  into  the  Chary bdis  of  bad 
law.”  The  circular  continues  to  be  freely  discussed  and 
protested  against.  Indignation  meetings  are  being  held 
all  over  the  country.  A  great  “demonstration”  in 
Exeter  Hall  is  arranged  for  February  14.  Every  day 
the  infatuation  of  the  Government  in  this  business  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent. 


So  far  the  Erith  pickets  would  seem  to  have  been 
practically  successful,  but  the  Messrs.  Easton  allege 
that  they  have  not  yet  taken  steps  in  accordance  with 
the  employers’  resolution  for  the  engagement  of  work¬ 
men.  They  have  notified  to  the  men  that  “  those  now 
out  who  are  willing  to  work  by  the  piece  when  called 
upon,  and  to  sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  will  bo 
re-admitted  on  application  at  the  office  on  and  before 
Saturday  the  22nd ”  (to-day).  After  this  date  “none 
of  the  men  now  out  can  be  re-admitted  on  any  terms 
whatever,”  and  the  firm  will  proceed  to  take  steps  to 


When  Blondin  exchanged  the  high  for  the  low  rope 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  visitors  grumbled.  They  had 
been  defrauded,  having  paid  a  shilling  to  see  his  neck  in 
danger.  At  “  Prince’s,”  last  season,  when  Mrs.  Grundy 
passed  her  law  that  it  was  improper  for  young  ladies  to 
mount  the  witching  wheels  except  in  the  morning,  the 
border  of  the  asphalte  was  crowded  with  spectators  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  performers  were  few  and  greatly 
daring.  Why  was  this  ?  A  candid  dowager  was  heard 
to  say  to  a  friend,  “  If  there  should  be  a  fall,  my  dear, 
we  shall  see  it  so  nicely.”  Here  we  have  a  sweet  touch 
of  nature  that  makes  all  London  kin.  According  to 
the  Medical  Examiner,  “  many  young  ladies  given  to  the 
wheels  have  been  disfigured  for  life,  and  from  a  state  of 
joyous  health  have  been  reduced  to  one  of  lamentable 
j  infirmity.”  One  lady  has  broken  the  bones  of  her  nose 
and  face,  and  her  features  will  be  marred  without 
recovery.  Another,  engaged  to  be  married,  injures  her 
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spine,  becomes  paralysed,  and  is  condemned  to  a  hopeless 
invalid’s  conch  for  life.  Front  teeth  are  lost;  jaws  are 
fractnred.  Arms  are  broken  ;  “  compound  fractures  of 
the  femur  have  ended  in  death.”  A  fall  on  the  back  of 
the  head  has  led  to  insanity.  “  At  one  watering-place 
one  bad  accident  is  expected  at  a  rink  every  day.”  All 
this  is  very  exciting;  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
rinks  crowded  next  season.  Girls  never  look  so  well  as 
on  the  wheels,  except  perhaps  when  following  the 
hounds;  but,  until  a  patten  with  a  “bite”  has  been 
invented  it  is  a  shame  to  let  them  run  such  risks. 


Lion  flag,  the  flag  of  Freedom ;  and  to  bear  down  upon 
the  Komish  traitors  that  would  fetter  the  people’s  body 
and  soul.  In  deep  sorrow  the  poet  sees,  all  round  the 
world,  cloisters  rise  again,  like  palaces,  from  the 
ground  (Trelct  gansch  de  wereld  rotid :  wcer  rijaen  ale 
paleizen  de  K’loosters  uit  den  grand)  ;  and  ho  exclaims  ; — 

Ach !  over  Leie  en  Schelde 
Hangt  sulk  een  sombre  nacht. 

0  land  ran  Artevelde— - 
Do  Genzen  houden  wacht ! 

That  is : 


There  have  been  signs  for  some  time  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  help  the  Denominational  Schools  in 
their  struggle  against  the  national  system  by  getting  for 
them  a  larger  grant  of  money  from  the  Government. 
Part  of  the  combined  action  of  the  Denominationalists 
for  this  purpose  appeared  in  the  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board  on  Wednesday,  at  which  the  clerical 
element  proposed  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  Education 
Department  setting  forth  the  struggling  condition  of 
Voluntary  Schools,  and  praying  that  something  more 
should  be  done  to  aid  them.  The  Lord  Mayor  stoutly  op¬ 
posed  the  adoption  of  the  memorial.  The  complaint  of  the 
Denominationalists  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  passing 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  contemplated  their 
making,  under  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  50  per 
cent,  more  Government  grant  than  they  have  been  able 
to  make.  The  Lord  Mayor  says  that,  in  that  case,  they 
ought  to  improve  their  system  of  education.  If  they 
make  only  25  per  cent,  in  place  of  50,  it  is  their  own 
fault.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  why  Government 
should  be  called  upon  to  support  a  more  inefficient 
system  of  instruction  than  that  supplied  by  Board 
Schools.  If  it  is  really  the  case  that  we  have  practically 
to  choose  between  the  inefficient  voluntary  system  and 
no  education  at  all,  who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Are  the 
Denominationalists  to  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
their  inefficient  instruction  because  they  threaten  other¬ 
wise  to  let  their  schools  drop  ? 


0 !  over  Leie  and  Scheldt 
Hangs  such  a  sombre  night. 

0  land  of  Artevelde — 

The  Gueux  keep  (hold)  watch  ! 


It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  specimen  how  closely  akin 
the  Flemish  tongue,  the  tongue  of  two- thirds  of  the 
Belgian  people,  is  both  to  English  and  German  speech. 
Very  graphic  expressions  are  used  against  Jesuits, 
miracle-mongers,  and  other  obscurantists  that  would 
fain  extinguish  the  light  of  reason.  In  conclusion,  the 
question  is  asked,  “  When  shall  the  time  come  at  last 
for  every  man  to  bo  his  own  king,  his  own  priest — when 
no  chains  of  slavery  shall  exist  any  more,  and  whoJk) 
mankind  will  become  a  brotherhood  r  ”  We  have  before 
us  also  a  French  version  of  this  poem,  which  is  now 
being  sung  all  over  Belgium  by  Flemings  and  Walloons, 
and  which  bids  fair  to  become  the  Liberal  battle-song 
at  the  next  great  elections  for  the  Chambers. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  seats 
for  female  assistants  in  shops  will  not  be  permitted  to 
die  out.  It  seems  to  be  drapers’  shops  where  this  griev¬ 
ance  is  especially  noticeable.  For  a  poor  girl  to  sit 
down  in  a  draper’s  shop,  and  to  be  found  resting  against 
the  counter  or  a  pillar,  is,  according  to  a  correspondent 
of  Public  Opinion^  to  be  subjected  to  a  fine.  The  sufier- 
ing  that  men  undergo  from  standing  all  day  is  very 
great ;  but  incalculably  greater  is  that  of  the  women. 
“  It  is,”  says  the  Lancet ^  “  unquestionably  a  frequent 
cause  of  physical  weakness  of  a  serious  character. 
Girls,  it  seems,  are  often  compelled  to  wear  trusses  from 
the  shameful  callousness  of  their  employers  in  this 
matter.  It  should  be  taken  up  seriously,  earnestly,  and, 
as  regards  those  in  whose  hands  is  the  remedy,  merci¬ 
lessly.  Ladies  might  powerfully  aid  the  movement,  if 
they  would,  by  patronising  those  shopkeepers  only  who 
show  common  humane  feeling  towards  the  girls  in  their 
employment. 


The  Heads  of  the  Admiralty  would  seem  to  bo  as 
anxious  to  justify  their  title  to  be  called  the  Wooden 
Walls  of  Old  England  in  small  matters  as  in  great.  A 
memorial  is  in  course  of  signature  in  Brighton,  praying 
the  Admiralty  to  allow  the  parents  of  a  boy  of  the  name 
of  Chai'les  Beal  to  purchase  his  discharge  from  the 
training-ship  the  8t.  Vincent.  The  boy  took  a  fancy  to  the 
sea,  and  his  father,  who  is  in  ill-health  and  wanted  his 
assistance  at  homo,  reluctantly  agreed  to  let  him  make 
trial  of  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  in  the  St.  Vincent, upon  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  was  possible  to  purchase 
the  boy’s  discharge  if  he  did  not  like  it.  The  father 
took  particular  care  to  make  sure  that  this  was  possible, 
and  received  assurances  that  it  was  so  from  the  captain 
of  the  coast-  guard  and  from  the  magistrate  before  whom 
he  signed  his  consent  to  the  boy’s  entrance.  Three  weeks 
after  the  signing  of  the  papers  the  boy  had  seen  enough 
of  sea  life,  aud  wanted  to  get  homo  again,  but  his 
father’s  application  for  permission  to  pay  the  discharge 
money,  when  transmitted  to  the  Admiralty,  was  refused. 
The  officers  in  command  of  training-ships  have  orders, 
we  believe,  not  to  forward  such  applications  without 
due  consideration,  but  it  is  very  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  to  refuse  an  application  that  has  been  considered 
on  the  spot  and  transmitted.  Boys*  whims  are,  no  doubt, 
very  troublesome,  but  it  is  obviously  not  desirable  that 
parents  should  be  entrapped  into  letting  them  go  to  sea 
in  such  ways  as  this. 


A  Brussels  correspondent  writes  to  us  that  several 
foreign  emissaries,  who  had  been  active  among  the 
miners  of  Belgium,  have  been  expelled  from  the  country. 
In  his  opinion  the  strike  will  not  last  long.  Fuller 
accounts  show  that  the  reports  concerning  a  dangerous 
conflict  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  text  of  the 
“Song  of  the  Flemish  Lion  and  the  Gueux”  has  now 
reached  us.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  it 
is  the  genuine  production  of  a  Democratic  poet  and  of  a 
staunch  hater  of  the  Papal  Church.  The  author  is  M. 
G.  de  Gey  ter ;  the  music  is  by  M.  M.  A.  Fernau.  What 
gives  importance  to  this  strongly- worded  Oeuzen-Lied 
is  the  fact  of  the  Liberals  of  Flanders  having  recently 
celebrated  the  electoral  victories  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
with  the  inspiriting  strains  of  that  now  popular  hymn. 
The  song  calls  upon  the  Flemings  to  remember  the 
glorious  history  of  their  civic  liberties ;  to  raise  the 


Military  chaplains  have  evidently  entered  upon  a 
course  of  crime.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been 
generally  considered  a  highly  respectable  body  of  men, 
who,  with  little  work  to  do,  did  it  in  pleasant  fashion. 
It  used  to  be  a  gibe  that  without  occasional  flirtations 
with  the  parson,  the  “  garrison  hack”  of  the  period  could 
scarcely  have  kept  herself  in  training  for  conquests. 
Something  must,  therefore,  have  gone  wrong  with  this 
reverend  class  to  justify  the  recent  Horse  Guards  ukase 
on  surplices.  These  garments  are,  it  appeal’s,  issued  to 
army  chaplains  free  of  cost,  as  ammunition  and  boots  are 
to  the  soldiers.  But  woe  betide  the  military  missionary 
who  for  the  future  sells  his  worn-out  surplices  to  the 
“  Ole  Clo’  ”  man.  After  declaring  that  “  surolices  are 
not  transferable,”  the  new  order  warns  chaplains  that 
“  new  surplices  to  replace  those  that  are  unserviceable  can 
only  be  ontained  by  the  production  of  the  worn-out  sur¬ 
plices.”  Further,  “  when  any  chaplain  retires  from  the 
service,  any  surplices  which  may  be  in  his  possession 
must  be  returned  to  store,”  probably  for  re-issue  to  his 
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successor.  Looking  at  the  summary  nature  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  surplices,  there  seems 
lijyp  doubt  that  some  army  chaplains  must  have  been 
playing  naughty  tricks  with  their  decayed  clothing. 
Such  things  ought  not  to  be. 

Will  a  Christmas  ever  pass  without  the  burning  of  a 
ballet-girl  ?  How  many  more  fairies  will  have  to  be 
burnt,  “  strapped  to  iron  rods,”  before  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain — so  sensitive  on  some  matters — interferes,  to 
teach  managers  that  they  have  duties  as  well  as  rights? 
According  to  the  Lancet^  many  substances  are  known 
which  render  even  the  thinnest  fabrics  uninflammable. 
Chloride  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  ammonium,  alum, 
and  many  other  salts,  have  been  proposed,  but  neutral 
tungstate  of  sodium  mixed  with  three  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  sodium  is  better  than  anything  else.  This  is 
inexpensive,  is  without  action  on  colours,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  keeps  w’ell.  It  is  well  known.  Yet  at  the  Alex¬ 
andra  Theatre,  the  other  day,  another  poor  child  was 
allowed  to  be  burnt  to  death  in  a  flower-basket.  Pre¬ 
caution  against  fire  is  demanded  of  managers  by  the 
public,  and  their  carelessness  or  callousness  should  be 
visited  by  punishment.  The  footlights,  for  instance, 
should  be  made  to  bum  downwards  instead  of  upward  s, 
as  in  the  New  Paris  Opera-house. 

Mr.  Bright,  who  holds  his  long-deferred  meeting  with 
his  constituents  to-night  at  Birmingham,  has  been 
asked  by  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  memorial  in  support  of  the  flogging  of  wife- 
beaters.  Mr.  Bright  agreed  to  present  the  memorial, 
but  declined  to  support  its  prayer,  giving  the  following 
explanation  : — “  I  doubt  if  more  violent  punishment  will 
bo  of  service  ;  and  certainly  it  may  be  argued  that  if  a 
brutal  husband  suflcrs  flogging,  in  addition  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  hard  labour,  he  will  be  not  less,  but  probably 
more,  disposed  to  be  bmtal  when  ho  returns  to  his 
wife,  or  he  may  desert  his  wife  and  family,  and  leave 
them  permanently  to  the  parish.” 

The  independence  of  our  Judges  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  us  all.  This  week  Sir  Richard  Malins  has  added  to 
it  a  new  glory.  Disdaining  all  timid  evasions,  he 
.openly  defies  the  Legislature.  Last  Saturday  he  de¬ 
clared  in  Court  that,  although  by  the  Judicature  Act 
the  signature  of  counsel  was  not  needed  for  a  statement 
.  of  claim,  yet  in  all  cases  in  his  Court  he  “  hoped  ”  to 
see  it  appended.  Such  hopes  no  suitor  dare  disappoint. 
It  is  vain  for  the  Legislature  to  sweep  away  formalities 
that  are  costly  and  useless.  Sir  R.  Malins  will  bring 
(them  back  again.  He  added,  indeed,  by  way  of  excuse, 
that  counsels’  signature  was  a  guarantee  against  im¬ 
proper  allegations.  With  the  Legislature  this  excuse  did 
not  weigh  ;  and  its  value  may  be  seen  from  the  case  of 
Edmunds  v.  Disraeli  in  Vice-Chancellor  Malins*  own 
Court  but  two  days  before.  In  that  case  Sir  R.  Malins 
deliberately  affirmed  in  his  judgment  that  a  statement 
signed  by  counsel  contained  highly  improper  allega¬ 
tions,  and  suggested  that  they  might  have  been  inserted 
after  counsel  had  signed.  If  highly  improper  allega¬ 
tions  can  be  inserted  either  before  counsel  signs  or  after 
counsel  signs,  what  guarantee  does  the  signature  afford, 
and  why  should  clients  pay  for  it  ?  To  the  junior  Bar 
this  return  to  the  past  may  for  the  time  bring  unearned 
fees.  But  the  public  will  perhaps  regret  that  the  Trades* 
Unionism  of  the  Bar  should  still  survive  on  the  Bench, 
and  that  one  such  Judge  should  with  impunity  defy  the 
express  commands  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  entreated  to  make  a  new 
adjective.  It  appears  that  he  lately  caused  some  con¬ 
sternation  by  the  cynical-looking  remark,  “  I  know 
nothing  to  show  that  ordinary  clerical  work,  with  a 
medium  of  intelligence,  is  sensibly  dearer  than  it  was.” 
A  conespondent,  who  “  has  long  thought  that  the  term 
‘  clerical,’  as  applied  to  the  w^ork  of  an  office-clerk  or 
amanuensis,  is  apt  to  mislead,”  courteously  begged  of 
him,  ”  from  his  well-known  stores  of  language,  with  such 


a  hammer  and  such  an  anvil,*’  to  coin  a  substitute  for 
“  clerical.”  The  correspondence  is  interesting,  as  carry¬ 
ing  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  second  elementary  R 
was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  learned.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  admits  that  a  new  adjective  is  wanted,  and  he  will 
probably  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  Perhaps 
he  will  make  provision  for  the  difficulty  when  he  dis¬ 
establishes  the  Church. 


THE  PRACTICAL  EXPEDIENCY  OF  PIECE¬ 
WORK. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  “  piece¬ 
work  ”  within  the  last  fortnight,  we  doubt  whether  the 
case  of  the  men  has  yet  been  fully  considered.  The 
question  at  issue  is  by  no  means  so  simple  and  elemen¬ 
tary  as  it  appears.  We  do  not  look  upon  ourselves  as 
holding  a  brief  for  the  men  in  the  quarrel,  but  what 
they  themselves,  or  the  most  intelligent  of  them  allege 
to  be  the  real  grounds  of  their  objection  to  piece-work 
have  been  more  or  less  passed  over.  In  discussing  any 
question  the  details  of  which  are  not  generally  known, 
we  naturally  have  recourse  at  first  to  abstract  principles, 
and  the  discussion  of  piece-work  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  that  stage.  At  first  sight,  and  in  the  abstract, 
to  the  ordinary  citizen  who  knows  as  much  about  the 
interior  of  an  iron  workshop  and  the  conditions  of 
the  work  as  about  fish-life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
nothing  seems  more  absolutely  reasonable  than  piece¬ 
work.  It  is  so  obvious  that  a  man  ought  to  be  paid  for 
what  he  does  himself,  and  not  for  what  is  done  by  his 
clever  or  more  industrious  neighbour,  that  most  of  us 
make  up  our  minds  at  once  upon  that  single  considera¬ 
tion  and  refuse  to  listen  to  further  argument.  One  of 
our  contemporaries,  complaining  that  it  is  weary  work 
to  have  to  go  on  repeating  so  elementary  a  law  of  labour 
and  wages,  sought  last  week  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
this  repetition,  and  bring  the  truth  home  more  vividly 
to  the  indurated  conscience  of  the  workman  by  declar¬ 
ing — somewhat  hysterically,  we  are  constrained  to  think 
— that  what  the  Erith  engineers  are  fighting  for  is 
nothing  less  than  the  right  of  stealing.  “  They  may 
look  indignant  at  the  charge,”  the  Spectator  says  ;  “  but 
it  is  time  for  plain  words,  and  the  course  they  propose 
involves,  though  they  do  not  see  it,  and  would,  of  course, 
abhor  it  if  they  did  see  it,  nothing  less  than  theft  in  its 
most  distinct  form.  A  man’s  labour  is  his  property 
just  as  much  as  his  ‘cash,  and  the  man  who  forcibly 
takes  it  away  from  him  commits  a  theft,  not  a  bit  the 
less  gross  because  the  taker  cannot  put  the  sufferer’s 
labour  into  his  pocket  or  under  his  apron.” 

What  indisposes  us  to  accept  this  very  ingenious 
and  plausible  argument  is,  that  the  men  from  whom  the 
theft  is  committed,  the  clever  and  capable  workmen,  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  objection  to  having  their 
labour  stolen.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  like  it  so 
much  that  they  use  their  utmost  energy  and  risk  their 
whole  means  of  life  to  perpetuate  the  system  under 
which  they  daily  suffer  robbery.  The  Timesy  indeed, 
assumes  that  the  able  and  industrious  workmen  are 
coerced  and  intimidated  by  the  incompetent  and  idle 
majority.  It  puts  the  number  of  the  able,  industrious 
workmen  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  believes  that 
they  would  at  once  declare  against  a  system  which  can¬ 
not  be  for  their  advantage,  if  they  were  not  afraid  of 
the  remaining  75  per  cent.  The  Times  calls  upon  them 
to  assert  their  independence.  “  The  present  dispute  at 
Erith  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  best  class  of  workmen 
to  get  clear  from  a  losing  partnership.  A  little  firmness 
and  independent  good  sense  on  their  part  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  strike.”  But  the  skilled  workmen  show  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  being  moved  by  the  appeal.  Now, 
why  is  this  ?  Is  it  really  because  the  minority  is  afraid 
of  the  majority  ?  Or  is  it  sheer  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  skilled  workmen  towards  their  weaker  brethren  ? 
Is  it  because  they  have  a  higher  conception  than  pre¬ 
vails  in  any  other  part  of  society  of  “the  great  law 
of  brotherhood  ”  ? 

We  believe  that  the  true  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  the  skilled  workmen  oppose  piece-work  chieffy  be- 
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cause  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  25  per  cent,  of  under  the  heaviest  of  all  responsibilities  to  the  nation, 
skilled -workmen  in  the  country  are  presumably  the  most  ,  in  getting  small  arms  and  ordnance  made  with  the 
intelligent  of  their  class,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nearest  possible  approach  to  perfection.  It  was  at 
if  the  system  of  time- wages  bore  hardly  on  them,  if  they  most  but  a  secondary  interest  with  him  to  have  the 
were  really  being  robbed  and  plundered  by  their  dis-  work  done  cheaply ;  the  nation  demanded  above  every- 
honest  and  stupid  brethren,  they  would  not  put  up  with  thing  efficiency.  With  the  private  employer,  on  the 
it.  We  have  no  wish  to  throw  any  imputation  on  their  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  cheapness  is  the  first  considera- 
generosity,  or  to  deny  that  there  are  not  many  other  tion  ;  excellence  of  workmanship  is  of  importance  only  as 
considerations  severally  potent  enough  mixed  up  with  it  affects  the  selling  qualities  of  the  product.  Hence,  in 
this  simple,  one  of  self-interest.  But  skilled  workmen  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  system  of  piece-work  gives 
are  human  beings,  and  self-interest,  a  perfectly  just  him  a  leverage  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his 
and  legitimate  self-interest,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  men,  ho  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  advantage 
opposition  to  piece-work,  just  as  self-interest  is  the  of.it. 

mainspring  of  the  masters*  efforts  to  introduce  piece-  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  men 
work.  The  strongest  objection  to  piece-work  is  that  it  object  to  piece-work,  and  helps  to  explain  how  it  is 
leaves  the  skilled  workman  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  that  the  25  per  cent,  of  skilled  workmen  do  hot  declare 
employer.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  get  his  themselves  out  of  partnership  with  the  others,  who  ai*o 


work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  and  the  system  of  supposed  to  be  clumsy,  lazy,  or  dishonest.  But  their 
piece-work  always  puts  it  in  his  power  to  beat  down  the  other  objection  to  piece-work,  that  it  introduces  a  system 


wagesof  the  skilled  workmen  by  playing  off  their  unskilled  of  fierce  competition,  and  tends  to  make  the  workshop  a 
brethren  against  them.  It  matters  little  to  the  em-  hell  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
ployer  whether  the  work  is  done  fast  or  slow,  by  a  clever  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  the  specious  pretence 
workman  or  a  stupid  workman,  provided  there  is  not  of  dishonest  and  idle  men,  who  want  to  shirk  their  work 


such  a  difference  in  the  result  as  to  affect  the  selling 
qualities  of  the  article  produced ;  and  the  selfish  em¬ 
ployer — there  are  such  men  in  existence — can  always, 
with  the  existing  glut  of  labour  in  the  market,  bring  the 


and  rob  their  masters.  Whoever  tries  to  picture  to 
himself  what  a  workshop  is,  where  men  are  toiling  side 
by  side  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  fiercer  than  where  men  secure  of  the  neces- 


clever  and  capable  workman  down  to  his  terms  by  saries  of  life  are  competing  for  a  share  of  its  luxuries, 
threatening  to  call  in  other  labourers  from  the  needy  will  understand  that  it  is  not  a  small  matter  to  intensify 
and  importunate  crowd  outside.  This  is  why  the  clever  the  strain  of  rivalry  in  such  a  condition  of  things.  It  is 
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and  capable  workman  finds  it  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  less  clever  and  capable,  because  he  fears  that  though 
it  might  be  temporarily  to  his  advantage  to  work  on  his 
own  account,  yet  in  the  end  his  wages  would  inevitably 
fall  to  a  lower  level  than  they  occupy  at  present.  He 
is  not  stolen  from  and  robbed  by  his  unskilled  associate ; 
the  union  is  to  his  advantage — at  least  it  is  not  to  his 
disadvantage.  Mr.  John  Burnett,  in  his  very  able  letter 
to  the  Times  of  January  14 — by  far  the  most  instructive 
statement  that  has  been  called  forth  by  the  present 
conflict — mentions  the  fact  that  “  in  every  district 
where  piece-work  is  the  rule,  time  wages  have  not 
advanced  to  any  perceptible  extent  during  the  last 


not  difficult  to  see  how  piece-work  might  becomo 
a  fruitful  source  of  bitter  jealousy,  and  a  grievous 
hindrance  to  brotherhood  and  sympathy.  It  is  a 
pity  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted,  but  since 
it  is  so  constituted  those  men  are  not  to  be  blamed 
who  desire  to  exclude  from  the  workshop  such  an 
aggravation  of  their  life  of  toil.  There  is  after  all  some¬ 
thing  not  so  very  depraved  in  the  idea  that  a  fair  average 
rate  for  an  honest  day’s  work  is  better  for  all  on  the 
whole  than  the  continual  rack  of  fierce  competition. 
Nor  is  the  nation,  outside  the  circle  of  masters  and  men, 
wholly  without  concern  in  the  matter.  If  more  of  the 
work  and  the  wages  is  to  fall  to  the  skilled  workman. 


twenty-five  years ;  whereas  in  districts  where  the  system  the  working  population  remains  the  same,  and  what  is 
does  not  prevail,  wages  have  advanced  from  10  to  50  to  become  of  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  piece-  changed  conditions  of  engagement  ?  It  means  to  the 
work  prices  have  fallen  during  the  same  period  from  5  country,  we  suspect,  an  increase  in  the  poor-rates  and 
to  50  per  cent.”  the  police-rates.  If  the  skilled  workmen  were  to  tako 

It  is  thus,  therefore,  not  really  to  the  principle  of  the  advice  of  escaping  from  their  losing  partnership,  the 
piece-work  that  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  other  nation  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences  in  pauper- 


skilled  workmen  object,  but  to  the  abuse  of  piece-work 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  their  wages.  This  is  a 
most  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind.  It  should  stand 
in  large  letters  before  the  eyes  of  everyone  who  writes 
on  the  side  of  the  masters  in  what  they  conceive  to  be 


ism  and  crime. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  NOTE. 


The  Cabinet  came  this  week  to  what  may  prove  a 


the  public  interest,  because  this  is  the  substantial  justi-  momentous  decision,  and  what  is  at  any  rate  a  courage- 
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fication  of  the  men,  the  argument  which  must  be  shown  ous  abandonment  of  the  traditional  policy  of  England, 
to  be  wrong  if  the  men  are  to  be  proved  to  be  in  the  The  “  spirited  foreign  policy”  which  we  were  promised 
wrong.  All  general  considerations  on  the  eternal  and  when  the  Conservative  party  came  into  office,  and  of 
immutable  justice  of  piece-work’  are  entirely  beside  the  which  no  signs  were  visible  during  the  first  eighteen 
question;  the  men  admit  them  as  freely  as  the  masters.  If  months  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  rule,  is  breaking  out  all  of  a 
all  masters  were  just  men  and  perfect,  piece-work  would  sudden  like  a  nettle-rash.  There  has  not  been  such  a 
be  a  just  and  perfect  system.  It  is  in  their  defence  against  stirring  of  the  dry  bones  since  Lord  Palmerston’s  brisk 
the  greedy  and  unscrupulous  among  capitalists  that  they  flirtation  with  the  “  Conspirators  of  the  Elysee,”  a  quarter 
are  compelled  to  oppose  piecework.  We  happen  to  of  a  century  ago,  when  that  “lusty  statesman,”  as  Mr. 
know  one  case  in  which  piece-work  was  introduced  with  Ringlake  loves  to  call  him,  pushed  us  into  an  alliance 
excellent  results,  but  it  was  in  a  Government  workshop,  with  Prance  and  a  war  with  Russia,  and  even  offended  Her 
where  the  employer  had  no  personal  interest  in  screw-  Majesty  the  Queen  in  order  to  hold  to  his  bargain  with  the 
ing  down  the  wages  of  the  men.  Dr.  John  Anderson,  Prince  President.  We  do  not  know  whose  strong  will  it 
who  has  lately  retired  from  the  superintendence  of  the  is  that  is  now  pushing  things  about  or  whose  pleasure  is 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  to  whose  services  in  that  being  done  ;  but  the  spirited  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
capacity  the  country  owes  more  than  the  Government  ment  is  rapidly  making  such  changes  on  the  face  of  Euro- 
have  ever  adequately  acknowledged,  introduced  piece-  pean  politics  that  the  most  experienced  master  of  diploma- 
work  into  the  Arsenal  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  tic  legerdemain,  if  he  averts  his  eyes  for  a  moment  from 
War.  Every  workman  in  the  Arsenal,  we  believe,  down  the  stage,  will  be  puzzled  at  the  strange  webs  that  have 


to  the  boys  who  swept  the  floors,  was  paid  “  by  the  been  spun  around  him.  England,  for  the  time,  is  dazed 
piece,”  and  they  had  no  reason  to  complain,  but,  on  the  by  the  brilliancy  of  these  novel  performances,  and  is 


contrary,  increased  their  wages  by  about  a  third.  But  quite  unable  to  comprehend  their  import.  They  may 
Government  employment  is  one  thing,  and  private  em-  wise  or  they  may  ^  fc^lish ;  but  the  English  people, 
ployment  is  another.  Dr.  Anderson  was  interested,  accustomed  to  jog  along  in  the  old  rut,  not  caring  much 
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to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  greatly 
grnmbling  at  being  sometinies  compelled  to  do  bo,  is 
sorely  perplexed  and  miserably  incompetent  to  decide 
what  wisdom  may  be  and  what  folly.  When  they  are 
told,  in  Hotspur’s  language,  that  it  is  “  an  easy  leap  to 
pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon,”  they 
are  inclined  to  gape  at  the  unexpected  proposal ;  not, 
of  course,  that  they  lack  courage  to  jump  at  the 
moon,  but  that  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  such  gymnastics.  How'cver,  use  lessens  marvel, 
and  the  wonders  of  foreign  policy  produced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Government  will  soon  by  dint  of  repetition 
cease  to  be  ■wonders  any  more.  Then  "we  may  have  time 
to  SCO  whether  we  have  escaped  from  the  magic  circle 
without  sei^ious  harm,  or  whether  we  have  suffered  like 
Tam  O’ Shunter’s  mare. 

We  are  committed  by  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  this 
week  to  an  intervention  in  Turkey  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  lead,  first,  to  an  armed  occupation  of  some  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  then  by  almost  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  to  a  collision  between  the  forces  of  the  Porte 
and  those  of  the  intervening  Powers.  The  British  Go¬ 
vernment  has  consented,  with  reservations  that  mean 
nothing,  to  support  the  demands  formulated  in  Count 
Andrassy’s  Note.  Those  demands  are  by  no  means  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  in  their  substance  they  do  not  go  beyond  the 
reforms  conceded  formally  by  the  recent /rude  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  himself.  But' obviously  the  presentation  of  such  de¬ 
mands  to  the  Turkish  Government  involves  the  adoption 
of  some  measures  for  their  enforcement.  The  Governments 
which  thus  undertake,  upon  the  strong  compulsion  of 
events,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  what  is  still  nomi¬ 
nally  an  independent  State  cannot,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  their  interference  is  unjustifiable,  submit  either 
to  a  point-blank  refusal  or  to  a  civil  answer  followed  by 
acts  which  give  that  answer  the  lie.  Possibly  the 
former  is  not  to  be  feared  from  the  Porte  ;  the  Turks 
though  backward  in  their  civilisation,  have  sufficiently 
mastered  that  part  of  European  statesmanship  which 
consists  in  a  judicious  use  of  evasion  and  procrastination. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  the  Sultan’s  Government  will  very 
ceremoniously  and  courteously  reply  to  Count  Andrassy’s 
remonstrances  and  suggestions  of  reform ;  they  will  pro¬ 
test  that  the  Sultan  has  already  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  evils  which  the  Powers  deplore,  and  has  set  about 
remedying  them,  as  the  Trade  shows.  But  when  this 
answer  has  been  received  the  Powers,  if  they  are  in 
earnest,  will  find  themselves  no  further  advanced  than 
before.  Already  it  is  declared  that  the  promises  of  the 
Porte  cannot  be  trusted  ;  and  a  new  pledge  extorted  by 
negotiations  that  must  bo  felt  as  humiliating  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  binding  than  the  rest. 

The  Times  on  Wednesday  last  published  an  article 
which  bears  the  impress  of  Count  lleust’s  subtle  mind. 
It  explains  in  what  way  the  proposals  of  Count  Andrassy’s 
Note  are  to  be  “  applied  ”  to  Turkey.  The  “  machinery” 
for  this  purpose  which  Austria,  according  to  the  Times^ 
is  prepared  to  enforce  with  “  stronger  weapons  than 
words,”  include  such  measures  as  these  :  “  Negotiations 
must  be  opened  ■w'ith  the  insurgents  themselves,  and 
they  must  be  urged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Means 
must  be  found  to  prevent  the  Turkish  troops  and  the 
Mussulman  population  from  attacking  any  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  who  may  go  back  to  their  homes.  Some  compensa¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  those  Rayahs  who  were  driven 
from  their  houses  and  their  fields  by  acts  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  whoso  property  has  been  destroyed  in 
their  absence.  Still  more  important  will  it  be  to 
raise  the  ruler  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  above  the 
fear  of  dismissal  by  the  caprices  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  arm  him  with  great  authority.”  And  these 
measures,  it  is  confessed,  may  lead  to  an  “  armed  inter¬ 
vention  ”  by  Austria.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  should 
think,  to  avoid  an  armed  intervention  on  the  basis  of 
these  measures.  If  the  insurgents  are  to  be  induced  to 
lay  down  their  arms  they  must  be  in  some  way  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  ferocious  revenge  of  the  Turks,  and, 
ex  hypothesis  no  Turkish  promise  will  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  The  Turks,  again,  will  hardly  pay  compen¬ 
sation  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  infidel  rebels 


except  upon  compulsion ;  still  less  will  they  voluntarily 
recognise  a  “  ruler  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  * 
Austria,  then,  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  her  terms, 
and  in  the  only  practicable  way,  that  is,  by  an  occupation 
of  the  Turkish  dominions  ;  and  to  this  proceeding  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  Note  we  become  parties,  with  a 
full  share  of  all  the  responsibilities  and  not  the  slightest 
means  of  controlling  the  course  of  events.  This  aj^ 
pears,  to  say  the  least,  a  one-sided  arrangement ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  prove  once  more  to  astonished  Europe 
that  we  are  a  great  Power. 

Assuredly  it  is  from  no  shadow  of  sympathy  with  the 
Turk  that  we  hesitate  to  offer  congratulations  upon  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Cabinet.  The  Turkish  rule  is 
thoroughly  rotten  ;  the  Christians  of  Turkey  are  horribly 
oppressed ;  but  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  or  will  not 
effectually  interfere  at  present  to  put  anything  in  place 
of  the  Government  at  the  Porte,  or  to  give  the  Chris¬ 
tians  a  well-ordered  autonomy.  What  we  object  to  is 
the  practice  of  backing  other  people’s  bills  without 
knowing  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  negotiable  in¬ 
struments.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  we  hold  ourselves  free 
to  disapprove  of  any  action  that  Austria,  as  the  agent 
of  the  Three  Empires,  may  take  after  the  presentation  of 
the  Note  and  the  reception  of  the  Turkish  answer.  We 
have  given  our  name  to  Austria,  and  it  is  her  business 
to  discount  the  bill  as  she  pleases.  The  moral  sanction 
of  England  has  been  lent  to  a  project  which  is  now 
acknowledged  to  involve  an  armed  intervention,  and  we 
cannot  take  exception  to  the  processes  of  that  inter¬ 
vention.  We  decline  the  responsibility,  the  trouble,  and 
the  cost  for  ourselves,  though  wo  deliberately  approve 
the  ends  avowed ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  those  who 
undertake  responsibility,  trouble,  and  cost,  as  we  autho¬ 
rise  them  to  say,  on  our  behalf.  This  is  the  present 
situation :  we  have  most  effectually  tied  our  own  hands 
so  that  we  cannot  interfere  to  prevent  any  dealings  with 
Turkey  that  may  suit  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Allies  ; 
we  have  even  shut  our  own  mouth  so  that  we  cannot, 
without  gross  inconsistency,  utter  a  word  of  adverse 
criticism.  This  may  bo  a  “  spirited  foreign  policy,” 
but  it  reminds  one  strangely  of  a  former  phase  of 
English  diplomacy,  of  which  the  poet  sings — 

lie  thought  ■«vith  a  smile  upon  England  the  ■while, 

And  the  trick  that  the  statesmen  had  taught  her : 

Of  hiding  herself  from  the  storm  above 
By  putting  her  head  under  water. 


AN  ELECTORAL  FARCE  IN  .SPAIN. 

The  sacred  Captain- General  of  Valencia  seems  to 
have  inspired  Alfonso  with  the  happy  thought  of  invent¬ 
ing  a  new  kind  of  Universal  Suffrage.  Under  present 
circumstances,  this  was  a  very  valuable  service.  The 
political  machinery  at  Madrid  is  not  working  well. 
Rival  factions  are  contending  against  each  other  even  in 
the  Government  camp.  Money  is  wanting,  wherewith 
to  bribe  dynastic  antagonists  that  cannot  be  subdued. 
So  a  Cortes  had,  after  all,  to  be  convoked.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  modern  usurpers  to  make  universal  suffrage 
appear  as  an  accomplice  of  their  misdeeds.  Now,  with 
a  state  of  siege  proclaimed  all  over  the  country,  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  abolished,  the  Damokles  sword  of 
imprisonment  and  transportation  hanging  over  the  head 
of  every  Opposition  le^er,  the  public  Administration 
filled  with  the  henchmen  of  a  lawless  swashbuckler’s 
gang,  the  priesthood  made  an  ally  of  lay  despotism,  and 
the  ballot-boxes  at  the  mercy  of  every  official  knave  who 
chooses  to  provide  them  with  a  false  bottom,  it  might 
seem  to  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  make  any  sort  of 
“  Plebiscite  ”  rise  from  the  ill-used  voting  um.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Alfonsist  Dictatorship  had  great  misgivings 
lest  the  result,  even  with  the  appliance  of  all  these  heroic 
and  clever  means,  should  not  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
In  this  perplexity,  the  son  of  Isabella  evidently  con¬ 
sulted  his  Papal  nymph  Egeria.  The  outcome  of  the 
confabulation  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
universal  suffrage,  under  which  “everyone  is  an  elector, 
except  the  adversaries  of  the  King  and  of  the  Monarchical 
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institutions  !  ”  This  beats  even  the  Bonapartism  of  tho 
Lower  Empire. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  latterly  despaired  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Republican  cause  in  Spain  may  gather 
again  some  hope  from  this  last  specimen  of  **  universal  ” 
suffrage.  A  great  many  Republicans  must,  after  all,  be 
left  in  that  much- torn  country,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to 
manacle  and  emasculate  the  right  of  vote  by  so  despotic, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  droll,  a  measure,  which  literally 
disfranchises  the  whole  population  that  supported  the 
Commonwealth  in  1873.  Not  quite  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  very  Parliament  that  had  conferred 
the  crown  upon  Amadeo,  established,  after  his  voluntary 
abdication,  a  Democratic  Republic.  Later  on,  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  chosen  under  an  absolutely  fi^e 
system  of  univer^  suffrage,  and  composed,  in  its  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  of  Republican  deputies,  set  its  seal 
upon  this  decree  of  deliverance.  Unfortunately,  a  bitter 
strife  of  sects  arose  afterwards  within  their  ranks. 
With  that  imprudent  disregard  of  the  ever-watchful 
common  enemy  which  is  the  bane  of  the  People’s 
Party  in  but  too  many  lands,  the  quarrel  of  theorists  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  into  a  fierce  encounter  of  **  hostile 
brethren.”  Then  one  military  adventurer  after  the 
other  stepped  in  to  perform  his  selfish  crime  against  the 
nation’s  liberties.  Yet,  though  Federalist  and  Unitarian, 
Communalistand  political  Republican,  are  still  estranged, 
and  though  the  protracted  civil  war  has,  no  doubt, 
brought  on  much  weariness  among  that  floating  mass 
which  in  all  countries  sways  inertly  hither  and  thither, 
there  is  enough  of  the  Republican  spirit  left  to  make  the 
coup  d'etat  king  look  uneasily  at  his  palace  walls,  as  if  an 
invisible  hand  were  tracing  there  words  of  doom.  Thus 
only  can  we  understand  this  laughable  enormity  of  a 
system  of  “  universal  ”  suffrage  under  which  all  “  the 
adversaries  of  the  King  and  of  the  Monarchical  institu¬ 
tions  ”  are  shut  out  from  the  right  of  vote. 

As  well  might  Alfonso  XII.  Imve  proclaimed  himself 
at  once  the  Grand-Elector  of  all  the  Spains.  But  no  ; 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  virtual  disfranchisement  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Republicans,  he  further  resolved  upon 
making  assurance  doubly  sure,  by  killing  the  Press, 
having  previously  gagged  it.  Lest  this  should  appear 
to  be  merely  a  Republican  view — that  is  to  say,  a 
palpably  wrong  view  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  who 
thinks  monarchy  divine  or  indispensable — we  will 
quote  a  manifesto  of  the  Directing  Junta  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  party  in  Spain,  as  represented  by  Sagasta, 
Ulloa,  and  Ortiz.’  “We  trusted,”  these  moderate  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  say,  “  in  the  guarantees  of  legality  and 
tolerance  which  had  been  promised  to  us.  But  we 
declare  now  with  deep  sorrow  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  our  generous  confidence  has  been  utterly  disen¬ 
chanted.  A  promise  had  been  made  that  the  burdens 
which  weigh  upon  and  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
would  be  diminished.  X^^^tead  of  this,  a  decree  has  been 
published,  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  suspicion, 
more  casuistical,  more  severe  than  any  which  had  been. 
framed  yet  for  the  object  of  paralysing  the  pen  of  public 
writers  by  the  confusing  influence  of  fear.  And  as  if 
the  yoke  were  not  heavy  enough,  the  authorities  abusing 
the  irresponsible  powers  with  which  they  are  invested, 
have  suppressed  our  journals  entirely  in  several  pro¬ 
vinces,  reckless  of  the  transparent  proof  of  their  own 
tyranny  that  is  contained  in  this  enforced  silence  of 
the  Press.  It  had  been  solemnly  asserted  that  neither 
the  Dictatorship,  nor  the  Administration  devoted  to  its 
service,  would  exercise  any  pressure  upon  the  Electoral 
body,  nor  hinder  the  free  utterance  of  its  opinions.  Not 
a  day,  however,  passes  without  the  post  bringing  us  the 
sad  evidence  of  new  and  almost  inconceivable  deeds  of 
arbitrary  oppression.” 

The  manifesto  goes  on  to  say  that  the  danger  of 
proscription  threatens  the  Opposition  vote ;  that  judges 
and  officials  are  translated  for  the  sake  of  influencing 
the  elections  ;  that  Government  delegates  are  sent  round 
to  tamper  with  and  intimidate  the  mayors  ;  that  electors 
are  struck  off  from  the  lists  when  their  votes  are  likely 
to  be  unfavourable;  that  the  programmes  of  Liberal 
candidates  are  frequently  not  allowed  to  circulate ;  and 


that,  in  consequence  of  those  attacks  on  tho  liberty  of 
suffrage,  many  members  of  tho  Constitutional  party 
have  seen  themselves  forced  to  withdraw  their  candida¬ 
tures,  and  that  not  a  few  others  may  be  expected  to  do 
the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  Directing  Junta  counsels 
participation  in  the  contest,  wherever  it  is  feasible. 
But  their  manifesto  adds  : — “  Defenceless,  ill-treated, 

Eersecuted,  without  any  illusion  as  regards  tho  possi- 
ility  of  a  triumph  ;  nay,  with  the  certainty  of  demat — 
these  are  the  conditions  in  which  arbitrary  power  has 
placed  us.  Still,  we  will  not  abandon  the  arena  of  legal 
contests.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  monarchical  Constitutionalists, 
whose  Liberal  notions  might  pass  muster  as  enlightened 
Conservatism  in  England.  No  great  stretch  of  fancy  is 
required  to  imagine  what  the  position  of  the  Republican 
party  must  be  under  these  auspicious  circumstances. 
Several  Republican  ex-Ministers  have,  therefore,  coun¬ 
selled  entire  abstention.  They  think  it  best  to  create 
a  void  round  this  Government  of  tyrannical  Don 
Basilios.  Others  advise  a  participation  in  the  elections, 
so  as  to  get  in  at  least  a  few  advanced  representatives, 
who  would  afterwards  withdraw  from  tho  Cortes, 
issuing  a  protest  against  the  Oppressor.  More  than 
once,  in  the  history  of  modern  Spain,  has  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  proved  fatal  to  the  powers  that  were. 

But  Emilio  Castelar,  in  an  elaborate  manifesto  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  treats  of  all  tho  questions  of  the  day, 
gives  different  advice.  He,  too,  declares  that,  “  with  the 
state  of  siege,  the  Press  enslaved,  the  municipal  councils 
nominated  by  the  King,  with  decrees  of  confiscation  and 
exile,  with  no  guarantee  of  personal  safety  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  simplest  electoral  right,  and  with  a  Govern¬ 
ment  reserving  to  itself  the  power  of  declaring  a 
whole  Party  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  legality,”  the 
contest  is  utterly  unequal.  For  all  that,  he  con¬ 
siders  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote  wherever 
a  vote  is  possible,  and  to  carry  on  the  contest 
also  on  Parliamentary  grounds.  Castelar  himself 
has  come  forth  as  a  candidate  under  this  programme. 
It  need  not  be  said  that,  what  with  the  arbitrary  action 
of  Government  and  the  difference  of  tactics  among  the 
Republican  leaders,  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  true 
opinions  of  ‘the  country  being  represented  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Cortes.  However,  if  but  a  few  sterling  men 
could  be  returned,  they  might  achieve  something  by 
standing  up  in  the  Assembly  and  protesting,  before  all 
Europe,  against  a  rule  which  was  hatched  in  a  barrack 
orgy,  nursed  by  the  dark  powers  of  priestcraft,  propped 
up  by  the  bayonets  of  a  bribed  soldiery,  and  which 
only  lives  by  a  mixture  of  despotism  and  hypocrisy  as 
its  daily  fare.  Karl  Blind. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Everyone  will  agree  with  the  sentence  with  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review  opens  a  very  searching  discussion 
of  our  Suez  Canal  Purchase.  “  No  one  doubts  that  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  were  actuated  by  patriotic,  generous, 
and,  as  they  thought,  politic  motives  when  they  took 
the  prompt  and  unusual  step  which  was  the  result  of 
the  Cabinet  deliberations  on  November  25.”  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  opinion  regarding  the  value 
of  that  prompt  and  unusual  step  since  November  25, 
and  we  may  look  for  some  stirring  debates  on  the 
subject  when  Parliament  meets.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Fawcett  are  understood  to  be  preparing  great 
speeches  in  condemnation  of  the  Government,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  have  no  small 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  position.  Every  dav 
must  bring  home  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  truth  of  a  remark 
which  we  now  hear  on  all  hands,  that  if  he  had 
behaved  with  his  accustomed  sagacity  lie  would  have 
summoned  Parliament  without  delay  as  soon  as  the 
purchase  was  completed.  Why  he  did  not  do  so  is 
a  question  that  still  continues  to  excite  surprise. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  ho  was 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  extraordinary  unanimity 
with  which  the  purchase  was  received  by  the  Press. 
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He  did  uot  count  upon  the  reaction  that  was  certain  to 
ensue  upon  an  approval  bestowed  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  situation  when  the  details  of  the  situation  became 
gradually  known.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  in 
the  delay  upon  which  perhaps  Mr.  Disraeli  was  discern¬ 
ing  enough  to  calculate.  If  the  great  orators  of  the 
Opposition  had  had  but  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  which 
to  prepare  their  speeches,  they  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  apply  themselves  to  the  essential  diflBculties 
attending  the  purchase.  But  now,  when  they  have 
been  turning  the  matter  over  in  their  minds  for  two 
months,  there  is  a  danger  that  they  have  accumulated 
too  much  material,  that  they  have  too  much  to  say,  and 
that  they  bury  the  most  striking  and  telling  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  purchase  under  masses  of  collateral  and 
less  pertinent  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  could  doubtless 
speak  upon  the  subject  in  its  numerous  bearings  for  six 
hours  by  Westminster  clock,  “  without  intervaliums,” 
and  leave  his  hearers  at  the  end  less  clear  in  their  con¬ 
victions  than  if  ho  had  spoken  for  a  sixth  part  of  the 
time. 

We  may  be  certain  that  if  any  collateral  issues  are 
raised  such  as  would  divert  the  public  mind  from  the 
main  issue,  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  delighted  to  discuss 
them.  Tho  Edinburgh  Review  article  shows  how  easy  it 
might  bo  for  critics  of  the  purchase  to  fall  into  this 
strategic  error.  •  For  example,  nothing  could  give  a 
better  opening  for  a  brilliant  defence  than  to  raise  the 
question  whether  tho  purchase  was  not  too  precipitate. 
“  A  prompt  and  vigorous  resolution,”  says  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  ”  excites  our  admiration  when  it  is  taken  with 
a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Was  the  Government  in  possession  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  ?  Had  they  carefully  considered  the  very  peculiar 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  Charter  (as  we  should  call  it) 
under  which  the  company  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  consti¬ 
tuted  ?  Had  they  certain  and  accurate  information  of 
tho  true  financial  condition  of  the  Company,  which  has 
notoriously  been  frequently  in  great  embarrassments, 
and  has  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of  financial  expedients 
to  meet  them  ;  had  they  examined  the  nature  of  the 
liabilities  incumbent  on  all  the  shareholders  in  this  great 
enterprise,  and  henceforth  incumbent  on  the  British 
Government  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  the  outlay  upon 
it  ?  Had  they  full  engineering  reports  before  them  as  to 
tho  material  condition  of  the  Canal  itself  and  of  the  har¬ 
bours,  including  the  current  and  prospective  expenses  of 
repairing  it  and  keeping  it  in  working  condition  ?  Had 
they  well  considered  the  financial  position  of  the  Khedive, 
and  what  security  could  bo  obtained  for  the  interest  of 
4,000,000/.  for  nineteen  years,  amounting  to  very  nearly 
4,000,00U/.  more  ?  Had  they  time  to  discuss  and  decide 
the  very  complicated  considerations  of  international  law 
and  policy  to  which  this  purchase  must  give  rise  ?  ”  It 
is  very  proper  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  should  ask 
these  questions,  and  very  proper  also  that  they  should 
bo  asked  in  Parliament.  The  responsible  Ministry  of  a 
great  kingdom  should  certainly  be  called  before  the  bar 
of  parliamentary  opinion,  if  they  seem  to  have  been 
guilty  of  taking  a  step  which  may  lead  to  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  consequences  rashly,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  without  due  consideration.  But  there  is  this  dis¬ 
advantage  in  asking  such  questions,  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
evade  them,  and  to  get  off  with  flying  colours  on  some 
immaterial  point.  Tho  very  feature  in  the  purchase 
which  captivated  the  geneml  imagination,  was  the 
prompt  decision  with  which  it  was  concluded.  The 
resolution  may  have  been  come  to,  after  a  consideration 
of  five  days,  or  five  hours,  or  five  minutes,  in  full  and 
deliberate  view  of  all  consequences  and  difficulties, 
or  with  the  eyes  recklessly  shut,  and  no  clear  conception 
of  anything  but  the  immediate  sensation  of  making  a 
big  bargain ;  but  the  country  will  readily  pardon  all  this, 
will  believe  in  rashness  itself  as  a  virtue,  if  the 
purchase  can  afterwards  by  any  means  be  justi¬ 
fied.  Tho  legality  of  taking  such  a  step  without 
calling  Parliament  together,  in  like  manner,  is  a  very 
propir  question  to  raise.  It  certainly  looks,  and  pro- 
bi  bly  is,  a  most  unconstitutional  act  to  spend  four 


millions  of  national  money  and  commit  the  country  to 
the  future  expenditure  of  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
the  amount,  without  consulting  Parliament.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  most  unconstitutional  usurpation  of  the 
power  of  the  purse.  But  if  the  money  was  wisely  ex¬ 
pended,  the  country  is  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  very 
attentively  to  the  discussion  of  such  a  question.  It 
will  readily  accept  any  excuse  ;  “  Memnon’s  ”  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  Times  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Eustace  Smith  in  China,  Mr.  Plimsoll  on  the  Black 
Sea,  will  be  taken  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  the 
Canal  that  is  the  centre  of  interest,  and  what  the  shares 
are  worth  now  that  we  have  them. 

One  immense  advantage  Mr.  Disraeli  has  gained  by 
not  calling  Parliament  before  the  usual  date,  namely,  that 
he  has  seen  what  everybody  has  to  say  and  has  had  time 
to  choose  his  policy.  It  begins  to  be  clear  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  defend  the  purchase  as  a  great 
political  measure  taken,  as  was  universally  believed  at 
the  time,  with  a  view  to  secure  our  communications 
with  India  and  China.  It  was  this  belief  that  made  the 
stroke  so  popular,  but  people  have  gradually  come  to 
see  that  the  possession  of  something  less  than  half  the 
shares  of  the  Canal,  even  if  we  had  the  full  privileges 
of  the  possession,  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  least  use 
towards  securing  the  passage.  If  the  object  had  been 
to  secure  the  passage,  four  millions  spent  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  would  obviously  have  been  a  much  sounder 
outlay.  When  Parliament  meets,  we  may  expect  to  see 
that  idea,  which  was  the  real  secret  of  the  popularity 
of  the  purchase,  contemptuously  abandoned  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  a  vulgar  delusion.  But  what  will  he  put 
in  its  place  ?  Lord  Derby  has  been  severely  lec¬ 
tured  for  protesting  against  the  popular  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  purchase  as  “  a  wish  to  establish  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Egypt,  an  interested  reversal  of  our 
policy  on  the  whole  Eastern  Question,  or  an  intention 
to  take  part  in  a  general  scramble  for  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  us,”  and  for  representing  it  as  a  purely 
commercial  transaction ;  but  that  in  all  likelihood  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  Government  will  elect  to  defend 
it.  And  they  will  not  have  by  any  means  a  bad  case. 
Even  on  that  ground  the  purchase  need  not  appear  as  a 
mean  and  pitiful  affair — a  coach  and  four  reduced  to 
pumpkins  and  mice.  A  writer  in  the  Times,  who  signs 
himself  “Memnon,”  ridicules  the  Whig  mind  for  not 
being  able  to  take  in  a  new  idea,  and  speaks  of 
the  purchase  apart  from  its  political  side  as  “  the 
initial  step  in  a  great  policy.”  It  affords  ample  scope 
for  an  appeal  to  the  imagination,  for  making  the 
English  people  feel  themselves  more  than  ever  at 
the  head  of  all  the  nations.  We  are  to  take  this 
Canal,  the  highway  of  trade  between  East  and  West, 
maintain  and  enlarge  it  as  a  highway  with  great  cos¬ 
mopolitan  objects,  for  the  good  of  trade  all  over  the 
world.  Could  anything  be  more  generous,  more  noble, 
more  worthy  of  a  great  nation  ?  This  is  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  conception  of  carrying  the  flag  of  Free  Trade 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  indeed  a  new  policy  and  a  great 
policy.  We  step  out  of  the  mean  and  narrow  ruts  of  in¬ 
ternational  suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  freely  expend  out 
of  our  enormous  wealth  for  the  infinite  expansion  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  Cobden  writ 
large  ;  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  Trade.  We  almost  seem  to 
hear  by  anticipation  the  gorgeous  sentences  in  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  discourse  on  such  a  theme.  The  Suez 
Canal  was  in  difficulties ;  the  world  was  in  danger  of 
losing  one  of  its  greatest  blessings,  nearly  stifled  in  its 
birth  by  the  miserable  obstinacy  of  a  Whig  states¬ 
man  ;  the  English  Government  came  to  the  rescue,  not 
at  the  impulse  of  any  sordid  self-interest,  but  for  the 
general  increase  of  trade.  The  only  objection  to  such  a 
policy  is  the  cost  of  it,  and  the  possibility  of  carrying  it 
out.  It  is  a  great  policy,  but  Parliament  will  have  to 
consider  whether  its  magnificent  features,  its  cloud- 
capped  towers  and  gorgeous  pinnacles,  are  not  mere 
dreams  of  Alroy.  They  will  have  to  come  down  to  the 
mundane  considerations  of  what  all  this  will  cost  in  hard 
cash,  and  whether  it  is  possible  under  the  charter  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company. 
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MR.  RUSKIN’S  APPEAL. 

Mr.  Huskin,  so  states  a  paragraph  in  Academy y  has  issued 

an  invitation  to  all  persons  who  have  any  regard  lor  him  or  his 
writings  to  sign  a  petition  to  Parliament  to  prevent  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  railroads  across  the  Lake  Country.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a  ready  response.  There  are 
probably  many  persons  whose  regard  for  Mr.  Ruskin  will 
induce  them  to  sign  any  petition  that  he  may  recommend  to 
their  notice,  and  there  are  certainly  many  others  who  without 
any,  or  with  only  a  moderate,  regard  for  Mr.  Ruskin  or  his 
writings  will  be  willing  to  join  in  the  effort  to  save  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tract  of  country  from  injury.  Thirty  years  ago  Words¬ 
worth,  with  perhaps  a  better  title,  made  n  similar  appeal. 
When  the  existing  railway  from  Kendal  to  Windermere  was 
first  projected,  the  great  poet  wrote  several  sonnets  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  scheme,  in  the  evident  belief  that  the  country 
that  he  loved  so  well  would  be  ruined  in  its  beauty  if  the  rail¬ 
way  were  made.  But  the  railway  was  constructed  in  spite  of 
his  protest,  and  probably  most  of  those  who  have  since  visited 
the  lakes,  including  perhaps  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  have  made  use 
of  the  line  that  was  then  so  bitterly  opposed.  We  have  recalled 
this  earlier  protest,  and  its  failure,  not  to  prejudice  the  present 
appeal,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  effect  of  such  a  scheme  as 
that  now  proposed  is  sometimes  unduly  exaggerated  by  the  more 
sensitive  stuaents  of  nature.  There  may  be  some  persons  who 
still  deplore  the  making  of  the  Kendal  and  Windermere  Rail¬ 
way,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Lake 
District  will,  we  think,  be  ready  to  admit  that  in  this  instance 
the  advantage  far  outweighs  the  injury.  With  regard  to  the 
railway  now  projected,  the  case  may  be  very  different.  For 
aught  we  know,  the  line  may  be  a  mere  speculative  adventure, 
with  no  proven  benefit  to  any  class  or  interest,  and  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  the  ruin  of  the  smallest  flower  would 
be  a  high  price  to  pay.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  And  examples 
of  this  kind  of  enterprise  where  a  line  of  railway  has  been 
projected  and  carried  out  to  the  ruin  of  the  landscape  and  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  shareholders  as  well,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  worth  while  spoiling  an  acre  of  Wordsworths 
country  for  the  sake  of  enriching  a  railway  contractor  or 
ruining  a  shareholder.  But  even  supposing  that  the  material 
advantages  of  the  railway  are  ascertained,  they  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  a  country  like  England,  be  outweighed  by  other  con¬ 
siderations.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the  power  of  Parliament, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  determine  that  certain 
beautiful  parts  of  England  shall  be  preserved  intact,  as  places 
of  resort  for  health  and  recreation,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
sweet  and  noble  scenery.  If  this  policy  wsre  openly  avowed, 
it  would  doubtless  secure  a  large  measure  of  support,  and  it 
would  then  become  a  matter  for  consideration  as  to  how  far 
the  owners  of  land  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
material  advantage  they  were  compelled  to  forego.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  such  a  policy  has  yet 
become  necessary.  Those  who  have  wandered  much  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  England  know  well  how  much  of  beautiful  country 
is  still  left  unspoiled.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities 
like  London,  where  material  enterprise  has  been  allowed  full 
scope,  there  is*  still  loveliness  enough  for  those  who  care  to 
seeK  it.  The  injury  which  a  railway  does  to  landscape  is  often 
exaggerated,  and  such  a  line  as  that  now  proposed  is  often 
worse  in  anticipation  than  accomplishment. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  kind  of  enjoyment  in  the 
country  which  is  absolutely  ruined  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
railway  or  any  distinctive  sign  of  modern  life.  Under  the 
influence  of  much  modern  poetry,  and  of  still  more  modern 
art^  grand  scenery  has  become  the  home  of  abstract  ideas. 

It  18  sought  as  a  refuge  from  whatever  is  petty  or  trivial  in 
daily  existence,  and  its  calm  sublimity  is  loved  and  worshipped 
by  way  of  contrast  with  the  petty  passions  and  meannesses  of 
mankind.  The  more  rugged  and  inaccessible  the  country  the 
more  readily  does  it  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  this  kind 
of  sublimity,  and  in  proportion  as  it  convinces  us  of  its  re¬ 
moteness  from  the  beaten  paths  of  this  working-day  world,” 
so  is  it  able  to  administer  the  particular  kind  of  solace  which 
so  many  spirits  of  our  time  seem  to  need.  This  communion 
with  nature,  which  makes  of  the  secret  places  in  the  hills  a 
sort  of  monastery  for  retirement  from  the  world,  is  evidently 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  anything  so  entirely  charac¬ 
teristic  of  common  life  as  a  railway-train.  It  b  not  so  much 
that  the  actual  ruin  of  the  country  as  the  interruption  of  a 
mystic  worship  and  the  rude  disturbance  of  the  kind  of 
monastic  calm  which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
study  of  rustic  nature.  In  the  eyes  of  a  poet  like  Wordsworth, 
and  of  many  in  our  time  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  his 
spirit,  a  mountain  is  something  more  noble  than  a  man, 
purer,  higher,  and  grander ;  and  to  a  certain  class  of 
painters  who  share  this  feeling,  the  rugged  outlines  of  a 
mountain  are  better  worth  studv  than  the  subtler  lines  of ^  a 
human  figure.  It  is  this  kind  oi  feeling  which  we  believe  will 


influence  not  a  few  of  those  who,  having  a  regard  for  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  his  writings,  will  join  with  him  in  a  protest 
against  the  projected  railway.  Indeed,  to  anyone  wno  has 
studied  Mr.  Kuskin^s  writings  on  art,  there  must  appear  a  cer¬ 
tain  fitness  in  the  manner  ot  his  appeal.  The  bent  of  his  own 
genius  makes  him  iu  some  sense  the  representative  of  this 
modern  attitude  towards  nature,  and  justifies  him  in  supposing 
that  those  who  accept  the  general  drift  of  his  teaching  will  be 
prepared  to  support  him  in  his  protest.  For  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  art  criticism  more  remarkable  than  his 
intense  appreciation  of  outward  nature,  it  is  his  comparative  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  human  form.  Just  as  Wordsworth 
— who  holds  to  some  extent  a  corresponding  position  in  poetry — 
showed  always  more  sympathy  with  the  moods  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  they  passed  under  the  dominion  of  cloud  or  sunlight 
than  with  the  passions  of  men  and  women,  so  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
the  realm  of  art  exhibits  a  better  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
beauty  of  the  outward  world  than  of  the  beings  that  inhabit  it. 
We  observe,  for  instance,  in  his  remarks  on  Frederick  Walker’s 
pictures,  that  he  is  so  insensible  to  the  artist’s  feeling  for  form 
that  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  graceful  design  of  the  “Bathers” 
but  that  it  was  an  attempt  “  to'  paint  schoolboys’  backs  and 
legs  without  their  shirts  or  breeches.”  And  in  making  frank 
confession  of  this  kind  of  insensibility,  Mr.  Ruskin  does  no 
more  than  express  a  feeling  that  many  others  share,  but 
have  not  the  same  courage  or  power  to  express.  It  is 
just  because  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  such  free  utterance 
both  to  the  capabilities  and  the  limitations  of  his  own 
taste  that  he  is  such  a  valuable  representative  of  a  certain 
phase  of  modem  feeling.  There  are  many  besides  him¬ 
self  who  are  equally  unable  to  understand  the  beauty  of  human 
forms  “  without  their  shirts  or  breeches,”  and  it  is  very  well 
that  this  view  of  nature  should  find  a  talented  exponent.  But 
while  we  rejoice  that  there  should  be  someone  who  can  give 
clear  and  eloquent  expression  to  a  phase  of  feeling  that  is  very 
popular  just  now,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  feeling  is  in 
part  the  outcome  of  the  kind  of  devotion  to  landscape  tnat  has 
already  been  described.  The  special  worship  of  nature,  of 
which  Wordsworth  in  poetry  and  Mr.  Ruskin  in  art  may  be 
taken  as  representatives,  leads  almost  inevitably  to  that  neglect  of 
human  passion  and  human  beauty  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
much  of  the  poetry  and  art  of  our  own  time.  In  the  one 
department  the  failure  of  drama  and  in  the  other  the  failure  of 
sculpture  ai‘e  significant  signs,  and  with  them  may  be  noted 
the  popularity  of  the  kind  of  descriptive  writing  of  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself  is  a  master,  and  the  devotion  of  so  many 
modern  painters  to  the  exclusive  study  of  landscape.  It  would 
be  very  foolish  to  ignore  or  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  results 
that  have  been  gained  from  this  passionate  attachment  to  one 
kind  of  beauty,  or  to  charge  individuals  however  eminent  with 
responsibility  for  what  has  been  lost.  Wordsworth  was,  no 
doubt,  to  some  extent  an  originator  in  the  field  of  literature, 
but  Mr.  Ruskin  cannot  be  charged  with  having  done  more 
than  adapt  Wordsworth’s  conclusions  to  the  separate  condi¬ 
tions  of  painting,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  found  both 
painters  and  a  public  sympathetically  prepared  to  receive  his 
gospel.  But  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  many  who  are 
not  wanting  in  devotion  to  beauty  begin  to  realise  that  there 
has  been  some  excess  in  this  worship  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits. 
They  perceive  that  whether  in  art  or  literature  man  has  been 
regarded  too  much  as  an  object  in  the  landscape,  and  that  the 
finer  and  grander  qualities  of  his  nature  have  been  neglected 
in  the  study  of  the  minute  truth  of  the  scene.  And  they  ore 
disposed  to  protest  as  much  perhaps  against  this  kind  of  neg¬ 
lect  as  against  the  ruin  of  fair  country  by  railroad. 

It  is  from  these  considerations  that  we  think  the  importance 
of  stopping  the  proposed  railway  to  Keswick  may  be  very 
easily  exaggerated.  We  yield  to  none  in  affection  for  the  Lake 
Country,  and  we  so  far  agree  with  the  object  of  the  petition  as 
to  hold  that  sound  reason  should  be  shown  before  such  a  rail¬ 
way  is  sanctioned.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  not  a 
few  of  those  who  out  of  regard  for  Mr.  Ruskin  and  his  writings 
will  hasten  to  sign  this  petition  will  act  under  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  existence  of  beauty  itself  which  is  imperilled  by  the 
proposal  to  make  a  line  through  a  mountainous  district.  They 
will  forget  that  it  is  only  one  phase,  and  that  not  a  very 
strong  phase,  of  the  modern  feeling  for  beauty  that  can  be 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion,  and  they  will  probably  grieve  more 
over  the  partial  destruction  of  one  hillside  by  the  making  of  a 
railway  cutting  than  they  would  if  the  face  of  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  their  acquaintance  were  scarred  or 
spoilt.  And  it  is  quite  right  that  those  who  are  keenly 
sensible  to  this  kind  of  beauty  in  the  earth  and  are 
comparatively  heedless  of  human  beauty  should^  study  to 
preserve  intact  the  object  of  their  worship,  only  it  must  be 
said  that  the  success  or  failure  of  their  endeavour  cannot  be 
of  supreme  importance  in  a  wider  view  of  the  sources  of 
beauty.  There  is  an  inevitable  tinge  of  sentimentalism  in  the 
mental  attitude  that  is  keenly  regretful  over  the  appearance  of 
each  new  house  in  a  country  viUage,  or  that  fancies  the  stars 
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have  grown  distant  and  dim  becauso  a  rsilway  station  has 
been  erected.  Beauty  would  have  much  left,  even  were  the 
Lake  District  over- run  by  tourists ;  and  when  students  of 
beauty  are  driven  out  of  wild  landscape  they  will  perhaps 
find  that  they  have  been  unduly  neglecting  something  more 
worth  study. 


THE  OPIUM  INSURANCE  CASE. 

The  old  maxim,  Summum  Jtts  Summa  Injuria^  was  never 
perhaps  more  strangely  illustrated  than  when,  for  a  deficiency 
of  four  shillings  in  the  stamp,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
found  itself  on  Saturday  last  reluctantly  compelled  to  declare 
a  policy  for  15,000/.  to  ^  void  ab  initio.  The  arguments  in 
the  case  occupied  the  Court  for  no  less  than  four  days,  and 
exhibited  all  that  ability  and  research  which  barristers  in  large 
mercantile  practice  are  fond  of  displaying  in  hanc.  The  facts 
of  the  case,  however,  were  very  few,  and  fortunately  were  notin 
dispute.  The  great  house  of  the  Sassoons  of  Bombay  have  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  opium  trade.  Their  mode  of 
business  appears  to  be  to  collect  the  opium  from  various 
growers,  to  ship  it  to  China^  and  to  account  to  the  growers  for 
its  proceeds,  less  commission,  insurance,  freight,  and  other 
charges.  This  being  so  they  shipped  last  year  from  Bombay 
some  423  chests  of  opium,  worth  150/.  a  chest,  and  of  the.  total 
value  of  about  00,000/.,  and,  by  their  London  house,  insured  the 
whole  as  one  venture,  in  their  own  names,  and’to  the  extent  of 
halfits  value,  for  any.^port  or  ports  not  north  of  Shanghae  with 
leave  to  reship  or  tranship.”  Now  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamers  run  from  Bombay  to  Hongkong,  and  so  on  to  Shanghae, 
but  do  not  stop  at  Ningpo,  and  accordingly  when  the  cargo 
arrived  at  Hongkong  half  of  it  was  taken  out  and  reshipped,  or 
transhipped  for  Ningpo,  the  remainder  going  on  to  Shanghae 
in  due  course.  The  vessel  carrying  the  Ningpo  consignment 
was  a  total  lo.«'S,  and  the  Sassoons  accordingly  claimed  ad 
valorem  under  their  policy  to  the  extent  of  15,000/.  This 
claim  the  underwriters  resisted,  and  the  question  was  tried 
last  tenii  at  the  Ouildhall  before  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn 
and  a  special  jury.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  not,  as  we  have 
said,  really  to  dispute,  and  the  verdict  ultimately  depended 
upon  certain  points  of  law  which  were  reserved  for  the  full 
Court.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  contended,  in  behalf  of  the 
underwriters,  that  as  the  bills  of  lading  had  been  given  up  at 
Hongkong  the  voyage  had  ended  there,  and  that  the  passage 
from  Hongkong  to  Ningpo  in  a  second  vessel  was  a  second 
voyage  and  called  for  a  second  policy.  This  argument 
the  Court  held  to  be  met  by  the  fact  that  the 
policy  expressly  included  the  power  to  reship  or  tranship,” 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  it  w’as  seriously  pressed. 
The  grave  question  really  was,  whether  the  Sassoons  had  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  opium  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to 
insure  it  in  their  own  names,  and  to  recover  in  their  own 
names  upon  the  policy.  Their  interest,  it  was  contended,  was 
limited  to  the  amount  of  their  commission,  and  beyond  that 
amount  they  had  no  right  to  insure  what  were  virtually  the 
goods  of  other  people  put  into  their  hands  for  sale.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  no  doubt  a  sound  one.  A  man  cannot,  for  very 
good  and  obvious  reasons,  insure  property  which  is  not  his 
own,  and  in  the  loss  of  which  he  consequently  acquires  a 
direct  interest.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  Court  held 
that  the  Sa.ssoons,  acting  as  commission  agents  for  the  growers, 
to  whom  they  were  to  account  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
were  entitled  in  the  course  of  their  agency  to  insure  the  cargo 
in  their  own  names  on  the  growers’  behalf  as  a  joint  venture 
between  the  grower  and  themselves,  and  to  recover  upon  the 
policy  as  fiduciary  agents  for  the  grower.  According  to  thi.s 
view  of  their  position  it  unfortunately  became  necessary  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  fatal  objection  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  stamp.  The 
whole  423  chests  were  the  property,  not  of  one  grower,  but 
of  nine,  and  the  Sassoons  had  thus  nine  interests  to  insure. 
Now  the  duty  on  marine  policies  is,  according  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  (lii.  on  the  100/.,  and  on  every  fraction  of  the  100/.,  and 
everv  distinct  and  separate  interest  is  to  be  separately  calcu¬ 
lated.  Calculating  the  whole  as  one  interest,  the  broker 
atanq>ed  the  policy  for  71.  10a.,  whereas,  if  each  separate 
interest  had  been  separately  calculated,  he  ought  to  have 
stamped  it  for  about  four  or  five  shillings  more.  On  the 
ground  of  this  insufficiency  of  the  stamp  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  in  behalf  of  the  underwriters,  that  the  policy  was  null 
and  void  ab  tntlioy  and  the  Court  was  very  reluctantly 
compelled  to  admit  the  objection.  Some  very  strong  remarks, 
however,  were  made.  Mr.  Benjamin,  who  argued  for  the 
brokers,  declared  that  he  took  the  objection  with  the  very 
greatest  reluctance,  but  that  he  had  positive  instructions  to  do 
so,  and  had  no  alternative;  and  the  Judges,  in  delivering  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  expressed  themselves  in  forcible  terms 
of  censure,  S'r  Alexander  Cockburn  lamenting  that  there 
should  be  found  in  London  a  body  of  underwriters  whose  views 
of  commercial  morality  allowed*  them  to  take  so  mean  and 


paltry  an  objection ;  while  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  who  seldom 
minces  either  matters  or  words,  denounced  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Benjamin’s  clients  as  dishonest.”  A  letter  next  day  appeared 
in  all  the  papers  stating  that  the  defence  had  been  relied  upon 
in  Court,  but  that  it  was  felt  to  be  bad  in  foro  conscimtivsy  and 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  told  from  the  first  that  if  the 
decision  of  the  Court  was  in  favour  of  the  underwriters  on 
the  stamp  question  alone  the  underwriters  would  not  consider 
it  a  decision  in  their  favour.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
letter  with  the  positive  statement  made  in  Court  by  IVfr. 
Benjamin ;  and  in  any  case  the  explanation,  coming  as  it  did 
after  the  censure  of  the  Court,  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  a  day  too  late. 

For  the  general  public  the  chief  interest  of  the  case  lies  in 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  After  pointing  out  that  the  Court  had  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  the  objection  which  had  been  taken, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  equally  bound  to  allow  it  had  the 
deficiency  been  not  four  shillings  merely  but  four  pence,  his  Lord- 
ship  went  on  to  say,  according  to  the  report  in  the  TimeSy  that 
*  this  was  by  virtue  of  the  express  terms  of  the  enactment  in  the 
Stamp  Act — an  enactment  which  was  not  only  hard,  but  im¬ 
politic,  as  it  would  tend  to  drive  insurers  from  this  countir  and 
transfer  the  business  of  insurance  to  foreign  countries,  and  thus 
the  revenue  would  lose  an  amount  infinitely  beyond  the  petty 
sums  lost  by  the  deficiency  of  duty.  But  the  Legislature  haa 
chosen  so  to  enact,  tmd  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  a  few 
shillings,  it  might  be  only  of  a  single  sixpence,  the  sum  insured 
— in  this  instance  above  14,000/. — was  lost  to  the  insured. 
This  was  not  only  harsh,  but  it  was  impolitic  in  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  as  it  would  cause  the  Government  a  far  greater  loss  of 
revenue  than  anything  they  could  save  by  it.  Nor  was  this  its 
worst  results  for  it  tended,  unfortunately,  to  tempt  and  en¬ 
courage  persons  to  take  advantage  of  this  harsh  provision,  and 
thus  it  was  not  only  impolitic  but  immoral,  and  it  tended  to 
lower  the  standard  of  commercial  morality.  The  Legislature 
gave  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  dishonest  the  opportunity 
of  being  so,  and  thus  became  morally  guilty,  and  responsible — 
like  accessories  before  the  fact — tor  all  the  dishonesty  the 
parties  thus  perpetrated.”  Mr.  J ustice  Lush,  somewhat  more 
moderately,  pointed  out  that  the  more  reasonable  course  in 
such  cases  would  be  not  to  forfeit  a  policy  of  15,000/.  for  a 
deficiency  of  sixpence,  but  to  allow  it  to  stand  for  the 
amount  upon  which  duty  had  been  paid,  or  to  allow 
the  deficiency  to  be  made  good  upon  payment  of  a  tine.  The 
question  is  a  very  difficult  one  from  all  points  of  view.  An 
ordinary  agreement  which  ought  to  bear  a  sixpenny  stamp  can 
be  stamped  any  time  after  execution  upon  payment  of  a  fine 
of  10/.;  and  there  is,  we  fear,  no  doubt  tLat  the] Revenue 
suffers  in  consequence  a  very  considerable  loss.  It  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  a  man  stamps  au  ordinary 
agreement,  for  he  dislikes  to  pay  sixpence,  and  to  be 
put  to  the  trouble  of  sending  out  for  a  stamp  or  of 
sending  the  executed  document  down  to  Somerset  House, 
while  he  knows  that  if  he  goes  to  law  about  the  matter  the 
deficiency  can  be  remedieil  for  10/.  This  being  so, .there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  unstamped  agreements  were  void  ah  initio, 
a  very  great  many  more  sixpenny  stamps  would  be  sold  than 
are.  The  whole  question,  however,  will  certainly  be  brought 
before  Parliament,  as,  in  spite  of  the  admitted  necessity 
for  protecting  the  revenue,  it  can  be  fairly  argued  that 
so  stringent  a  law  not  only  works  great  injustice  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  ca-ses,  but  is  also  liable  to  defeat  its  own  object. 
Perhaps  a  greater  objection  to  the  Stamp  Laws  than  their 
severity  is  to  be  found  in  their  complexity  and  difficulty.  It 
is  a  little  too  hard  to  require  a  merchant  to  decide  for  himself 
the  nice  legal  point  of  how  many  distinct  interests  are  involved 
in  one  consignment.  Stamp  duties  ought  to  be  calculable  in 
each  case  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument,  so  that  it  shall  be 
practically  impossible  for  a  business  man  to  affix,  a  deficient 
stamp.  The  present  ad  valorem  stamp  upon  a  deed  or  a  bill  of 
exchange  can  be  calculated  in  a  minute  by  a  lawyer’s  clerk, 
but  in  an  assignment  to  trustees  for  certain  uses  it  might  easily 
puzzle  an  astute  conveyancer  to  reckon  all  the  separate  interests 
involved.  A  stamp,  in  a  word,  should  depend  for  its  amount 
not  upon  a  question  of  law  but  upon  a  question  of  fact  Had 
the  matter  been  one  of  calculation  merely  the  present  case  would 
never  have  troubled  the  Judges.  When,  however,  we  recollect 
that  the  question  whether  the  cargo  involved  nine  interests  or 
only  one  was  argued  for  two  whole  days  before  the  Court  could 
decide  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  broker’s  clerk  should 
have  made  the  mistake  he  did,  and  have  stamped  the  docu¬ 
ment  for  71.  10s.,  and  not  for  71. 14s.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
serious  hardship  that  for  such  an  error  so  monstrous  a  penalty 
should  be  involved  as  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole  cargo.  The 
Legislature  has,  it  seems  to  us,’ a  right  to  assume  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  can  make  an  ordinary  ad  valorem  calculation,  but  it 
has  no  right  whatever  to  force  him  at  his  own  risk  to  decide  a 
really  difficult  point  of  law ;  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  J  ustice  Blackburn  were  not  at  all  too  strong. 
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COEEESPONDENCE. 


(Mr.  Forbes)  had  by  the  Spanish  laws  acquired  over  them  aa 
slaves.” 


FUGITIVE  SLAVE  CIRCULAR. 


Sir, — The  healthy  instinct  of  Englishmen  has  revolted 
against  the  pro- slavery  tendencies  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 


The  English  Government  being  thus  perfectly  free  to  adopt 
whatever  course  it  deems  proper,  issues  the  following  “  instruc¬ 
tions”  : — 


When  any  person  professing  or  appearing  to  be  a  fugitive 


Circulars;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  public  feelinff  would  be  y<»>'  “•‘‘P  «»  ‘to  high  sea,  beyond  the 

expressed  with  even  more  emphatic  condemnation  if  it  were  nriJf.a  vyT®”’  t'*® 

^  ,  XL  a.  xt-  1  .  s  11  IK  » CIO  Untiah  t/ou  iCM  Oeur  HI  tumd  tkot  Her  Majesty  s  ships  are 

generally  known  that  the  Circular  is  not  less  opposed  to  the  twt  intended  for  the  reception  of  persons  other  than  their  offers 
spirit  of  the  English  law  than  it  is  to  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  and  crexo.  Vou  will  satisfy  yourself,  therefore,  before  receiving 


this  country.  In  the  first  Circular,  the  Government  was  equally 
wrong  in  its  policxj  and  in  its  laxo  j  but  the  badness  of  its 
policy  might  have  been  due  to  ignorance  of  law.  For  the 
second  Circular,  no  such  excuse  is  possible;  in  setting  at 


the  fugitive  on  board,  that  there  is  some  sufficient  ground  in  the 
particidar  case  for  thus  receiving  him.” 


The  first  Circular  laid  down  the  “  broad  rule  ”  **  that  a  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  should  not  be  permanently  received  on  board  any 


defiance  the  strong  convictions  of  the  English  people  on  the  description  of  ship  under  the  British  flag  unless  his  life  would 
subject  of  slavery,  the  Government  acts  deliberately ;  it  can  be  endangered  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  come  on  board.”  This 
no  longer  plead  that  it  has  been  led  into  a  blunder  by  **  the  rule  has  the  merit  of  being  a  rule — a  captain  knows  what  is 


no  longer  plead  that  it  has  been  led  into  a  blunder  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities.” 

The  Circular  prescribes  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  capttuns 
of-  ships-of-war  in  admitting  fugitive  slaves  on  board  their 
vessels.  It  provides  for  two  cases,  and  it  is  most  important, 
both  from  a  legal  and  political  standpoint,  to  keep  those  cases 
distinct. 

I.  When  an  English  ship-of-war  is  on  the  high  seas,  the  law 
is  very  clear  and  indisputable.  It  may  be  expressed  in  two 
propositions. 

(1) .  An  English  captain,  by  admitting  a  fugitive  slave  on 
board  his  ship  on  the  high  seas,  violates  no  international  obliga¬ 
tion.  Not  by  the  most  strained  interpretation  of  the  phrase 

comity  of  nations  ”  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  admission  of 
a  fugitive  slave  on  the  high  seas  can  afibrd  legitimate  ground 
of  complaint  to  the  State  from  which  the  slave  has  escaped* 
.This  proposition  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument  in  its 
support. 

(2) .  A  slave  adhnitted  on  board  a  ship-of-war  on  the  high 
seas  immediately  becomes  free.  This  proposition  rests  on  a 
case  (Forbes  v.  Cochrane)  decided  in  the.  year  1824,  and  which 
has  since  been  recognised  as  the  leading  authority  on  the 
statxis  of  a  fugitive  slave  on  board  an  English  ship-of-war.  In 
that  case,  it  appears  that  thirty-eight  slaves  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Forbes,  an  Englishman  owning  a  plantation  in  East 
Florida,  then  a  Spanish-American  colony,  deserted,  and  ob¬ 
tained  refuge  on  board  the  British  ship-of-war,  Terror  Bomb. 
This  vessel  was  at  the  time  lying  a  mile  off  the  shore  of 
Cumberland  Island,  then  occupied  by  a  British  force.  Mr. 
Forbes  sued  the  captain  of  the  Terror  Bomb  and  also  the 
Admiral  on  the  station  for  illegally  detaining  his  slaves. 
Judgment  was  given  against  him  on  the  ground  that  the 
slaves  became  free  as  soon  ns  they  were  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war.  The  reasoning  by  which  this  judgment  was 
supported  is  so  important  with  reference  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Circular  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  somewhat 
long  extract  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Ilolroyd.  He 
said : — 

The  law  of  slavery  is,  however,  a  law  in  invitum ;  and 
when  a  party  gets  out  of  the  territory  where  it  prevails,  and 
out  of  the  power  of  his  master,  and  gets  under  the  protection 
of  another  Power,  without  any  wrongful  act  done  by  the 
Power  giving  that  protection,  the  right  of  the  master,  which 
is  founded  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular  place  only, 
does  not  continue.  .  .  .  This  has  been  decided  to  be  the  law 
with  respect  to  a  person  who  has  been  a  slave  in  one  of  our 
West  India  Colonies,  and  comes  to  this  country.  The  moment 
he  puts  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  this  country,  his  slavery  is 
at  an  end.  Put  the  case  of  an  uninhabited  island  and 
colonised  by  the  subjects  of  this  country  .  .  .  freedom  would 
be  as  much  the  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  children 
as  if  they  were  treading  the  soil  of  England.  Now  suppose  a 
person  who  had  been  a  slave  in  one  of  our  own  West  India 
settlements  escaped  to  such  a  country,  he  would  thereby  be¬ 
come  as  much  a  freeman  as  if  he  had  come  into  this  country.  .  . 

In  this  case,  indeed,  the  fugitives  did  not  escape  to  any  island 
belonging  to  England,  but  they  went  on  board  aa  English  < 


'  expected  of  him ;  but  in  the  second  Circular,  the  pretended 
instruction  is  no  instruction  at  all,  for  it  leaves  it  entirely 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  captain  to  discover  what  would 
be  ^^a  suificient  ground”  so  as  to  satisfy  his  employers. 
The  second  Circular  on  this  point  is  no  improvement  on  the 
first;  it  differs  from  the  first  only  as  cowardly  insinuation 
differs  from  cynical  frankness.  It  is  a  mean  document,  for  it 
ties  the  hands  of  the  captain,  but  nevertheless  throws  on  him 
the  odium  in  each  particular  case  of  refusing  hospitality  to  a 
slave  fleeing  from  his  bondage.  The  real  object  of  the  Circular 
is  thus  only  too  apparent.  The  Government,  unable  to  deny 
his  freedom  to  a  slave  getting  on  board  an  English  ship, 
resolves  to  prevent  him  getting  on  board.  What  is  the  motive 
for  this  niggardly  and  inhospitable  refusal?  It  is  because  the 
English  flag,  unfortunately  as  our  Government  seems  to  think, 
gives  freedom.  Stripped  of  periphrasis,  that  is  the  meaning 
of  Circular  No.  2. 


II.  The  second  portion  of  the  Circular  deals  with  British 
ships  in  the  waters  of  a  slave-holding  State,  a  case  that  intro¬ 
duces  some  complication,  but  I  apprehend  no  real  legal  difficulty, 
Mr.  J  ustice  I’hillimore  says,  ‘‘  Long  usage  and  universal 
custom  entitle  every  such  ship  [of  war]  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  SUte  to  which  she  belongs,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
any  other  jurisdiction.”  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  by 
Wheaton,  Story,  and  other  authorities;  but  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  argue  the  point,  because  the  Circular  itself  claims  the 
exemption  of  ships-of-war  from  local  jurisdiction.  A  ship-of- 
war  has  thus  the  same  rights  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
a  foreign  Power  that  she  has  on  the  high  sea?.  It  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  add  that  private  vessels  can  claim  no  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  local  jurisdiction. 

The  second  Circular  lays  down  the  following  rule : — 

If, .  therefore,  while  your  ship  is  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  State  where  slavery  exists,  a  person  professing  to 
be  a  fugitive  slave  seeks  admission  into  your  ship,  you  will  not 
admit  him  unless  his  life  xvould  be  in  manifest  danger  if  he  were 
not  received  on  board.  Should  you,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
this  danger,  receive  him,  you  ought  not,  after  the  danger  is 
passed,  to  permit  him  to  corUinxte  on  board." 

This  rule  has  the  merit  of  being  intelligible,  but  it  has  no 
other  merit.  A  slave  is  not  to  be  admitted,  except  to  save  his 
life ;  but  once  admitted  wo  must  remember  he  is  free.  It  is  a 
slave  that  gets  on  board;  it  is  a  free  man  that  is  turned  out. 
In  contrast  with  this  rule,  let  me  cite  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Best  in  the  case  quoted  above  : — 

It  has  been  said  that  Sir  G.  Cockburn  might  have  sent 
them  \i.e.  the  slaves]  back.  He  certainly  was  not  bound^  to 
receive  them  into  his  own  ship  in  the  first  instance ;  but  having 
done  so,  he  could  no  more  have  forced  them  back  into  slavery 
than  he  could  have  committed  them  to  the  deep.” 

The  Government  will  speedily  find  out  whether  its  rule  or 
the  language  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
convictions  and  feelings  of  the  English  people.  I  forbear 


ship  (which  for  this  purpose  may  be  considered  a  floating  criticising  the  paragraph  in  which  the  Circular  needlessly 
island),  and  in  that  ship  tney  became  subject  to  the  English  inexcusably  fetters  its  own  future  action  in  respect  of  the 
laws  alone.  They  then  stood  in  the  ssine  situation  in  this  re-  extra-territoriality  of  ships-of-war;  the  paragraph  is  a  com- 
spect  as  if  they  become  to  an  island  colonised  by  the  ^glirt^  ^  self-contradictory,  and  is  drawn  with 

It  was  not  a  wrongful  act  mthe  defendants  to  receive  them  (tne  muuuic,  *i,  t  xu  xu  tr  p 

slaves) ;  quite  the  contrary.  The  moment  they  got  on  board  the  incredible  looseness  of  language.  I  believe  that  the  louse  o 
English  ship  there  was  an  end  of  any  right  which  the  plaintiff  Commons  will  prefer  to  take  its  international  law  from  Wheaton, 
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Storv,  and  Phillimore,  in  preference  to  the  muddy  source  from 
which  the  first  Circular  issued. 

In  the  present  crisis,  when  a  reactionary  Goyemment,  taking 
advantage  of  the  quiescence  of  the  country,  sets  at  naught  the 
doctrines  sanctioned  by  English  Judges  in  order  to  give  an  in¬ 
direct  support  to  slavery,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  words  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Best  stated  the  attitude  of  English  law.  lie  said : — 

“  There  is  no  statute  recognising  slavery  which  operates  in 
the  part  of  the  British  Empire  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  administer  justice.  It  is  a  relation  which  has  always  in 
British  Courts  been  held  inconsistent  withthe  constitution  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  to  recollect  that,  whilst 
economists  and  politicians  were  recommending  to  the  legislators 
the  protection  of  this  traffic,  and  senators  were  framing  statutes 
for  Its  promotion,  and  declaring  it  a  benefit  to  the  country,  the 
Judges  of  the  land,  above  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  high  ground  of  natural  right,  and  disdaining  to 
bend  to  the  lower  doctrine  of  expediency,  declared  that  slavery 
was  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  English  Constitution, 
and  that  human  beings  could  not  be  the  subject-matter  of 
property.  As  a  lawyer,  I  speak  of  that  early  determination, 
when  a  different  doctrine  was  prevailing  in  the  Senate,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  professional  pride.” — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

W.  A.  Hunter. 

C  Pump  Court,  Temple. 


REFORM  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Sir, — Bead  in  the  light  of  the  Times'  article  of  the  18th  (1 
am  sorry  I  have  nothing  more  authentic  to  refer  to)  Mr.  Ilardy^ 
scheme  is  a  mere  mobilisation  on  paper  of  the  existing  scat¬ 
tered  forces  of  the  army  (a  mere  Kriegspiel,  in  fact)  in  which  case 
it  would  be  as  useful  unpublished.  A  fusion  of  the  Militia  with 
the  Line  is  what  is  wanted.  But  I  fear  that  no  improvement  of 
the  Militia  is  likely  to  be  popular  at  the  Horse  Guards.  To 
effect  this,  the  antagonism  of  professionals  to  amateurs  has  to 
be  overcome.  This  feeling  is  not  limited  to  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  clergy  bold  out  no  friendly  band  to  lay  helpers,  or 
lawyers  to  an  unpaid  magistracy,  or  doctors  to  interlopers, 
whilst  artists  in  painting  and  music  notoriously  despise 
amateurs.  So,  too,  the  Militia  gets  scant  help  from  the  Horse 
Guards  in  aid  of  its  efficiency,  or  credit  for  the  measure  it 
mav  have  attained.  Yet  in  this  very  day’s  issue  of  the  Times  I 
find  an  extract  from  Sergeant-Major  Cotton’s  narrative  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  to  tne  following  effect : — 

**  The  3rd  Guards  and  42nd  Highlanders  had  800  Militia  men 
in  their  ranks,  and  many  men-  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Guards  in  their  Militia  jackets.” 

Put,  therefore,  the  Line  end  Militia  under  the  same  officers, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  same  professional  pride  in  their 
efficiency  will  be  felt  for  both. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  men  should  be  separately 
enlisted  for  home  and  foreign,  for  short  os  well  as  for  long, 
8er\ice  ;  men  of  different  classes  and  with  different  objects  in 
life  will  thus  be  obtained.  The  home-serving  army  will  be 
the  less  costly,  ns  two-thirds  of  them  may  always  be  on  fur¬ 
lough,  earning  their  own  subsistence,  the  extra  officers  required 
for  these  men  being  either  on  half-pay  or  on  the  present  foot¬ 
ing  of  Militia  officers. 

>Ve  shall  thus  have  a  smaller  number  of  men  permanently 
withdrawn  from  productive  industry,  fewer  also  in  enforced 
celibacy,  and,  lastly,  only  a  portion  of  our  standing  army  will 
be  separated  for  life  from  their  fellow-citizens. 

I  end  ^1  began,  five  years  ago,  with  these  w'ords ; — “Improve 
your  Militia  to  the  German  standard,  and  let  the  Line  be  an 
offshoot  from  it — the  hardened  point  of  the  spear.” 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.. 

An  Old  Colonel. 


HOW  TO  CURE  DRUNKENNESS. 

— Allow’  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  excellent  remarks 
of  “  Sober  Sense  ”  in  your  issue  of  the  15th.  We  look  in  vain 
in  any  German  town,  not  only  for  signs  of  drunkenness  on 
Sunday,  but  also  for  those  knots  of  street-comer  loungers  and 
idlers  which  render  our  English  towns  so  unpleasant  on  that 
day  and  why  P  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  tiie  general  stan¬ 
dard  of  education  is  higher,  but  surely,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  because  everybody  has  something  to  do  and  somewhere 
to  go.  So  long  ns  there  remain  but  “  three  courses  open”  to 
the  English  workman  on  Sunday— the  gin-shop,  the  street- 
comer,  and  the  “  bethel  ’’—so  long  must  things  remain  in  their 
present  condition.  But  why  confine  the  agitation  for  reform 
to  the  “  museums  and  picture  galleries,”  and  not  rather  first 
of  all  direct  it  to  such  a  removal  of  the  present  obnoxious  laws 
as  should  leave  a  free  path  open  to  private  enterprise  in  the 
desired  direction.  I  um,  Sir.  &c., 

IStuttgart,  January  18.  E.  B.  Bax 
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STIGAND’S  LIFE  OF  HEINE. 

The  Life,  Work,  and  Opinions  of  Heinrich  Heine.  By  William 
Stigand.  In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Longmans. 

The  interest  felt  in  Heine  by  his  countrymen  has  of 
late  years  steadily  increased.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  complete  edition  of  his  writings,  and  of  Strodt- 
mann’s  elaborate  biography,  he  has  been  much  better 
known  than  for  some  time  after  his  death ;  and  Ger¬ 
mans  have  gradually  become  aware  that  in  him  ^  they 
possess  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  European  litera¬ 
ture.  Many  of  them  still  not  unnaturally  dislike  him, 
but  none  now  deny  his  importance.  Their  interest  in 
him  has  gradually  extended  to  this  country,  and  in  at 
least  one  careful  study,  the  well-known  essay  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  his  genius  has  been  generously  ap¬ 
preciated.  If  we  except  Goethe,  there  is  no  German^ 
author  of  the  present  century  who  so  richly  repays  study. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  read  many  pages  of  his 
works  without  coming  upon  passages  that  outrage  good- 
taste  ;  but  in  the  final  impression  these  are  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  his  mingled  humour  and  pathos  and  his  un¬ 
failing  wit.  There  are  few  writers  of  any  period  who 
have  combined  so  many  qualities  usually  deemed  incom¬ 
patible.  He  had  all  the  culture  and  sentiment  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  to  these  he  added  the  lightness  and  gaiety  of 
France,  while  his  style  and  thought  were  both  to  a 
large  extent  influenced  by  his  Hebrew  origin.  He 
marked  an  important  era  in  the  development  of  more 
than  one  modern  movement.  The  German  Homantic 
school,  for  instance,  unquestionably  received  its  death¬ 
blow  from  him,  although  he  himself  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  its  leading  members,  and  might  be  claimed  as 
,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Romanticists.  His  utterances 
on  politics  varied  at  different  periods  of  his  life  ;  but  he 
was  always  one  of  the  most  powerful  champions  of 
German  unity,  and  gave  the  petty  princelings  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  fear  and  hate  him.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  immense  significance 
of  Communism,  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy,  but  to 
which  he  maintained  the  future  belonged.  The  passages 
in  which  he  warned  the  French  not  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  Germany,  when  the  latter  should  at 
last  awake  to  a  consciousness  of  her  greatness,  were 
often  quoted  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  read  as 
if  he  h^  almost  foreseen  the  terrible  events  that  were 
slowly  approaching.  On  the  “  mattress  grave”  of  his 
last  years  he  changed,  or  fancied  he  changed,  his  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs ;  but  no  retractation  on  a  bed  of  fearful 
suffering,  even  if  it  had  been  much  more  seriously  ex¬ 
pressed  than  any  ever  written  by  Heine,  could  have 
effaced  the  impression  produced  by  the  audacious  satire 
of  his  clear  and  vigorous  manhood.  He  probably’never 
thoroughly  understood  the  method  of  Hegel ;  but,  in¬ 
terpreting  him  in  an  extreme  pantheistic  sense,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  what  he  conceived  to  be  that  thinker’s  ultimate 
results  with  a  boldness  on  which  no  previous  German 
writer  had  ventured.  Before  his  time  Germans  usually 
treated  religion,  whatever  their  personal  sympathies, 
with  respect ;  but  Heine  was  naturally  anything  but 
reverent,  and  his  shafts  were  directed  impartially 
against  the  powers  both  of  heaven  and  earth.  With 
respect  to  Christianity,  his  position  to  the  last  was 
that  it  had  originated  in  a  protest  against  extreme 
sensualism ;  and  ho  was  never  tired  of  proclaiming 
that  the  spirit  had  had  its  day,  and  that  it  was  now 
time  for  matter  to  assert  its  rights.  The  part  of  his 
work  that  was  polemical  in  aim  will  by-and-by  lose 
much  of  its  significance ;  but  it  is  based  on  so  varied  a 
culture,  and  is  expressed  with  such  consummate  art,  that 
there  will  probably  always  be  a  public  on  whom  it  will 
retain  a  certain  hold.  It  is,  however,  on  his  poetry  that 
his  fame  will  ultimately  rest.  Here  his  triumphs  are  be¬ 
yond  dispute.  His  range  as  a  poet  was  not  large,  for  his  two 
dramatic  attempts  are  without  value,  and  the  epic  style 
was  wholly  foreign  to  his  genius.  It  is  in  his  lyrics  that 
he  moves  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  born  master.  A 
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^ood  many  of  these  are  touched  by  that  restless  and  impure 
spirit  that  has  left  so  many  traces  in  his  prose 
writings ;  but  when  all  of  this  class  have  been  taken 
into  account,  enough  remain  to  assure  him  an  enduring 
place  among  the  best  lyrical  poets  of  all  time.  In 
German  literature  Goethe  alone  takes  higher  rank,  and 
by  some  critics  his  superiority  might  be  questioned. 
Goethe  expresses  a  repose  to  which  Heine  never  at¬ 
tained  ;  his  sympathies  are  more  catholic,  his  emotions 
hnd  utterance  in  a  greater  variety  of  noble  melodies. 
But  Heine,  as  the  more  subjective  of  the  two  poets,  is 
more  intense,  and  reaches  more  easily  the  hearts  of 
men ;  and,  what  gives  him  an  unspeakable  advantage 
over  his  rival,  he  can  excite  smiles  and  laughter  as 
readily  as  tears. 

There  are  few  lovers  of  literature  in  England  who 
would  not  have  welcomed  a  good  biography  of  one  who 
has  left  behind  him  work  of  such  high  worth,  especially 
as  his  personal  character  presents  problems  quite  as 
strange  as  any  in  his  writings.  Mr.  Stigand,  however, 
has  not  succeeded  in  producing  a  satisfactory  book.  In 
the  first  place,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  utterly  irre¬ 
levant  matter.  He  is  incessantly  stopping  the  course  of 
his  narrative  to  let  us  know  his  opinions  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  We  are  told  over  and  over  again  what  he 
thinks  of  France  and  Germany  ;  he  quite  as  frequently 
deplores  the  unpoetic  character  of  the  age ;  and  he 
positively  revels  in  abuse  of  the  musical  tendencies  of 
the  present  day.  These  digressions  would  in  any  case 
spoil  the  book  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  they  are  doubly 
objectionable  from  the  violence  of  Mr.  Stigand’s  tone. 
He  always  speaks  in  the  superlative  degree,  and  in 
denouncing  Germany  and  the  Germans  invariably  loses 
control  of  himselfi  Our  Teutonic  kinsmen  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  seriously  to  offend  Mr.  Stigand,  and 
he  revenges  himself  by  reminding  them  of  their  faults  in 
the  plainest  language.  They  are,  he  says,  coarse, 
narrow,  stupid,  unwieldy ;  and  they  do  not  seem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  to  have  a  single  counterbalancing 
virtue.  Only  Heine’s  hatred  of  England  can  be  said  to 
equal  Mr.  Stigand’s  hatred  of  Germany.  Englishmen, 
however,  can  be  amused  by  Heine’s  attacks  on  them ; 
but  dull  assaults  on  dulness  are  not  attractive  reading. 
Mr.  Stigand  is  of  course  welcome  to  his  opinions  ;  but 
unluckily  they  cause  him  unconsciously  to  misrepresent 
Heine,  for  in  spite  of  one  or  two  passages  to 
the  contrary  effect  the  impression  is  conveyed  that 
the  latter  also  hated  Germany.  Nothing  could  be 
more  untrue.  Heine  often  attacked  his  country  with 
much  bitterness ;  but  scores  of  passages  might  be 
cited  which  prove  that  he  was  always  true  to  her  at 
heart,  and  had  even  extravagant  ideas  of  what  might 
be  her  future  role  in  the  world.  The  main  facts  of 
Heine’s  life  are  all  told  in  these  bulky  volumes,  but  they 
are  told  in  a  dry  and  uninspiring  fashion,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible  removed  from  the  style  of  the  poet  himself.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  anything  in  worse  taste  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  of  Heine’s  early  love  is  nar¬ 
rated  ;  and  when  Mr.  Stigand  comes  to  the  years  when 
Heine  displayed  a  courage  truly  heroic — a  courage  which 
ought  almost  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  blemishes — he  writes  of  it  without  a  touch  of 
enthusiasm  or  fine  sympathy.  A  large  part  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  translations  from  Heine’s  works, 
but  unfortunately  they  display,  for  the  most  part,  marks 
cf  unpardonable  haste  and  carelessness.  Instead  of 
Heine’s  admirable  clearness,  vivacity,  and  force,  we 
find  clumsy  and  involved  sentences,  and  often  a 
thought  which  flashes  with  wit  in  the  original  becomes 
in  these  renderings  absolutely  commonplace.  Conceive 
Heine  writing  such  a  sentence  as  this  : — 

If  one  would  make  to  oneself  an  idea  of  the  taste  of  the  enthusi- 
4ifits  of  that  time,  one  must  go  to  the  Louvre,  where  the  l^t  pictures 
of  those  masters  are  hanging — who  were  then  reverenced  unre¬ 
servedly — and  if  one  would  make  to  oneself  a  conception  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  poets  who  then  imitated  the  poems  of  the  middle 
ages  in  all  kinds  of  verse,  one  must  go  to  Charenton. 

.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  translation  a  boy  at 
school  achieves  who  has  no  love  for  his  work,  but 
•does  it  because  he  runs  a  risk  of  being  punished  if  he 


neglects  it.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  following 
“  Music  has  become  people,  with  us  in  the  North  is  it 
quite^  otherwise :  there  music  has  only  become  man, 
and  is  called  Mozart  or  Meyerbeer  ” — a  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  no  doubt,  but  one  which  is  certainly  not 
English.  In  judging  translations  one  may  forgive 
awkwardness  for  the  sake  of  extreme  accuracy ;  but 
Mr.  Stigand  is  as  little  careful  of  accuracy  as  of 
elegance.  In  the  translation  of  *  Ueber  Deutschland,* 
for  example,  we  find  the  strange  statement  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Romantic  School  “  wore  crowding  back 
into  the  old  spiritual  prison  out  of  which  their  fathers 
had  befreed  themselves  into  such  mighty  efforts.”  This 
ought  to  be  ;  ”  from  which  their  fathers  had  delivered 
themselves  with  so  much  force.”  A  little  further  on  the 
admirers  of  Goethe  are  made  to  remark  that  “  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  morality,  which  was  derived  from  Goethe’s 
poems,  was  in  nowise  the  aim  of  art.”  What  Heine 
says  is  that  “  the  advancement  of  morality  which  is 
demanded  from  Goethe’s  poems  is  in  nowise  the  aim 
of  art.”  Schiller,  as  represented  by  Marquis  Posa,  is 
described  as  wearing  the  holiest  of  hearts  under  his 
Spanish  mantle  which  has  ever  lived  and  suffered  in 
Germany.”  For  “  holiest  ”  one  should  read  ”  most 
beautiful,”  and  for  “  lived  ”  “  loved.”  On  the  page  on 
which  the  latter  blunders  occur  it  is  said  that  “the 
history  of  nature  must  necessarily  occupy  Goethe  the 
Pantheist  more  as  a  duet  study,  and  thus  not  alone  in 
poems,  but  also  in  scientific  works,  did  he  give  us  the 
result  of  his  investigations.”  Heine  wrote,  “It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  in  the  end  natural  science  should  occupy 
Goethe  the  Pantheist  as  his  chief  study,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigations  he  has  given  us  not 
only  in  poems  but  in  scientific  works.”  In  reference 
to  one  of  the  best-known  stories  in  German  history, 
Swabian  women  are  said  to  have  “  once  carried  their 
husbands  pick-a-back  to  Weinsberg,”  instead  of  “  at 
Weinsberg.”  If  we  pass  from  Heine’s  prose  to  his 
poetry,  Mr.  Stigand’s  offences  become  still  more  serious. 
Heine  himself  never  liked  his  lyrics  to  be  translated  into 
verse ;  he  knew  too  well  that  their  charm  was  almost 
certain  to  evaporate  in  the  process.  Mr.  Stigand  has, 
however,  made  the  experiment,  and  we  hope  the  result 
will  be  a  warning  to  all  who  may  in  future  think  of 
following  his  example.  Lyrics  perfect  both  in  form  and 
idea  hero  sink  to  the  level  of  rather  poor  nurseiy 
rhymes. 

I  feel  as  though  that  I  must  lay 
My  hand  upon  thy  hair, 

And  pray  to  Qtxl  that  he  may  keep 
Thee  holy,  pure,  and  fair. 

This  is  part  of  the  rendering  of  what  Mr.  Stigand  calls 
“  one  of  the  finest  of  Heine’s  lyrics.”  Poor  Heine !  he 
little  dreamt  that  anyone  would  ever  make  him  “  feel  as 
though  that ;  ”  nor  did  ho  imagine  that  when  in  the 
same  little  poem  he  simply  spoke  of  “a  flower”  that 
unpretending  word  would  be  transformed  into  “  a  bud  at 
morningtide.”  Another  lyric  said  to  have  “  a  plastic 
and  tender  beauty  of  form  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
poetry,”  comes  from  Mr.  Stigand’s  hands  thus  : — 

A  nine  tree  standeth  lonely 
Upon  a  Northern  height ; 

By  ice  and  snow  surrounded, 

It  sleeps  in  mantle  wliite. 

Of  a  palm  tree  it  lies  dreaming, 

Which  far  in  Eastern  lands 

Mourns  brooding  in  lone  silence, 

Down  on  the  burning  sands. 

Would  anyone  who  knew  the  verses  only  in  this  shape 
speak  of  them  as  “  unsurpassed  in  poetry  ?  ”  We  are 
not  blaming  Mr.  Stigand  for  not  equalling  the  original, 
but  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  one  who  undertakes 
to  translate  Heine  shall  not  give  him  the  appearance  of 
a  tenth-rate  versifier.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  none 
of  Mr.  Stigand’s  poetical  translations  are  better  than  the 
verses  we  have  quoted.  Had  the  old  favourites  every¬ 
one  knows  been  originally  written  as  they  are  here  given 
they  wonld  certainly  not  be  sung,  as  they  now  are,  by  all 
claves  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps. 

Mr.  Stigand’s  inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies  are 
far  too  numerous  to  be  exhausted  even  if  an  article 
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were  devoted  to  them  alone.  We  may,  however,  men¬ 
tion  one  or  two  as  specimens.  He  repeatedly  contrasts 
Heine’s  and  Petrarch’s  modes  of  representing  love,  re¬ 
buking  the  former  for  his  sensnality ;  yet  in  the  first 
chapter  he  tells  the  “  Philistine  ” — Mr.  Stigand  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  lecturing  “  Philistines  ” — that  “  if  he 
enjoys  a  fleeting  sense  of  delicacy  of  feeling  in  his  gross 
existence,  he  owes  it  to  such  men  as  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Byron,  and  Heine,  even  although  he  may  be  ignorant 
that  they  ever  existed.”  The  ”  debtors  of  the  state  ” 
are  spoken  of  as  ”  receiving  no  money  ”  when  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  state  are  meant.  Mr.  Stigand  invariably 
changes  ”  Emilia  Galotti  ”  into  ”  Emilia  Galeotti.” 
Frederick  William  II.  is  said  to  be  on  the  throne  of 
Prussia  when  Frederick  William  III.  was  king;  and 
Frederick  William  III.  is  called  the  grandson  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great.  Heine  is  represented  as  speaking  of 
“  the  god  of  Osiris,”  and  as  making  Charlemagne  an¬ 
nounce  in  a  dream  that  Otto  III.  (who  died  about  the 
age  of  twenty-four)  “should  become  old.”  It  would 
be  easy  to  extend  the  list,  but  this  is  sorry  work 
both  for  critic  and  reader.  We  therefore  conclude  with 
an  expression  of  regret  that,  having  selected  a  great 
and  complex  subject,  Mr.  Stigand  did  not  refrain  from 
dealing  with  it  until  he  had  acquired  some  faint  sense 
of  its  difficulties. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

The  Kncyclovtedia  Britannica :  a  Bictionarp  o  f  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

General  lAterature.  Ninth  Edition.  Vol.  III.  Edinburgh : 

Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

The  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Encycloprodia  Britannica  * 
is  fully  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  It  contains  several 
of  the  most  important  articles  that  will  be  included 
within  the  entire  compass  of  the  work ;  the  array  of 
first-class  names  for  first-class  themes  is  even  more  im¬ 
posing  than  hitherto ;  and  the  execution  of  the  minor 
unsigned  papers  and  the  accurate  revision  of  the  whole 
evince  the  knowledge,  industry,  and  vigilance  of  the 
editorial  staff.  Every  article  without  exception,  it  may 
bo  said,  is  brought  up  to  the  actual  state  of  knowledge 
or  opinion,  two  things  requiring  to  be  discriminated. 
The  authorship  of  distinguished  experts,  with  all  its 
manifest  advantages,  is  liable  to  the  drawback  of  par¬ 
tisanship  in  controverted  points.  Professor  Huxley,  for 
example,  could  not  occupy  his  actual  scientific  rank 
without  very  decided  opinions  on  such  radical  questions 
as  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  generation  and  the 
existence  of  a  vital  force,  and  it  wo^d  bo  ridiculous  to 
censure  him  for  giving  them  the  most  emphatic  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  power.  It  may  be  all  very  right  that  Dr. 
Bastian’s  name  should  not  occur  in  his  article  on 
Biology,  and  it  is  not  his  business  to  inform  us  that 
his  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  vital  processes  is 
by  no  means  universally  recognised  as  the  truism  it 
appears  to  himself.  The  fact  remains  that  his  paper 
is  one  of  those  most  likely  to  bo  superseded  by 
the  progress  of  research  and  the  further  development  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Sayce,  again,  is  perfectly  justified  in 
writing  his  article  on  Babylonia  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Turanian  affinities  of  the  original  population  and 
language.  His  readers,  however,  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  knowing  that  M.  Renan  thinks  quite  differently,  that 
Mr.  George  Smith  has  cautiously  abstained  from  com¬ 
mitting  himself  either  way,  and  that  M.  Abel  Hove- 
lacque,  the  latest  reviewer  of  the  subject,  holds  that  the 
on\i8  'prohandi  is  still  incumbent  on  the  a<lvocates  of  the 
Turanian  theory.  Science  is  so  rapidly  supplanting 
theology  as  the  groundwork  of  faith  and  duty  as  to 
render  it  most  needful  to  point  out  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  new  dispensation,  as  well  as  the  old,  include  their 
apocrypha  and  antilegomena.  Another  disadvantage 
incident  to  the  employment  of  accomplished  specialists 
is  easier  of  removal.  Such  high  authorities  are  liable 
to  forget  how  miscellaneous  an  audience  they  address 
when  they  condescend  to  write  for  an  encyclopaedia. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  for  the  time  their  business 
is  not  discussion  with  the  learned,  but  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant.  Some  subjects,  no  doubt,  hardly  admit 


of  being  rendered  perspicuous  ;  in  many  cases  obscurity* 
of  expression  is  due  to  confusion  of  thought.  Neither 
remark,  however,  is  applicable  to  so  clear-headed  a 
writer  as  Professor  Huxley,  or  to  a  theme  so  susceptible 
of  a  generally  interesting  treatment  as  biology.  The 
comparative  obscurity  of  his  essay  on  this  subject  ia 
chiefly  due  to  the  habitual  employment  of  technical 
phrases  after  a  single  explanation  of  their  meaning,  thus 
imposing  on  the  reader  not  merely  an  effort  of  com¬ 
prehension,  but  an  effort  of  memory.  The  second 
division  of  the  article,  Mr.  Dyer’s  essay  on  the  biology 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  as  formidable  to  all  but 
professed  botanists  as  Professor  Parker’s  share  of  tho 
article  Birds  is  to  all  but  professed  anatomists.  Mr. 
Parker’s  method  of  classification,  indeed,  however 
admirable  from  a  strictly  morphological  point  of  view, 
is  so  entirely  dependent  upon  osteological  peculiaritiea 
that  its  genei*al  adoption  would  exclude  the  non-medical 
laity  from  all  acquaintance  with  systematic  ornithology. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  naturalists  might  not  have 
been  as  lucid  as  the  physicists,  who  have  handled  the- 
more  abtruse  subjects  of  Atom  and  Aurora  with  exem¬ 
plary  clearness.  It  should  be  added  that  no  obscurity* 
attaches  to  the  second  section  of  the  article  Birds,  by 
Professor  Newton,  whose  discussion  of  the  geographical 
distribution  and  genealogical  affinities  of  birds  will  ever 
be  memorable  as  forecasting  the  conclusions  of  a  forth¬ 
coming  work  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace.  Mr.  Wallace’a 
noble  generosity  in  thus  placing  the  fruits  of  his  re¬ 
searches  at  the  disposal  of  a  fellow-worker  is  moro 
honourable  to  him  and  to  science  than  the  discoveries 
themselves. 

We  have  already  eulogised  the  article  Atom,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clerk  Maxwell,  an  essay  especially  valuable  as 
familiarising  the  publiq  mind  with  Helmholtz’s  and 
Thomson’s  conception  of  the  atom  as  not  a  minute  im¬ 
penetrable  body,  but  an  annular  vortex  in  an  infinite 
fluid,  as  well  as  with  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  momentous  corol¬ 
lary  that  “  though  the  primitive  fluid  is  the  only  true 
matter,  yet  that  which  we  call  matter  is  not  the  primitive 
fluid  itself,  hut  a  mode  of  motion  of  that  primitive 
fluid.”  This  conception  of  matter  as  no  ultimate  fact, 
but  a  mode  or  phase  of  a  pre-existent  sub-stratum,  is, 
we  need  not  remark,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza,  and  is  a  long  step  towards  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  problem  of 
the  origination  of  matter.  Dr.  Carpenter’s  articles  on 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Baltic  are  also  valuable  papers  ;  the 
latter  is  especially  interesting  for  its  notice  of  the 
transport  of  rocks  hy  Baltic  ice,  a  repetition  in  miniature 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  epoch.  By  much  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  mixed  sciences  made 
in  this  volume  is  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney’s  masterly 
article  on  Banking,  which  is  historical  as  well  as  theo¬ 
retical.  We  are  rather  surprised,  however,  to  find  no 
account  of  the  ancient  and  stable  system  of  banking  in 
China.  Mr.  Adamson’s  article  on  Bacon  forms  a 
transition  from  the  scientific  to  the  biographical  depart¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  very  thoroughly  executed,  though  somewhat 
encumbered  with  notes,  and  has  enjoyed  the  great 
advantage  of  the  revision  of  Mr.  Spedding.  Professor 
Wright’s  articles  on  Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  other 
Arabian  philosophers,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  volume.  Mr.  Adamson’s ,  on  Roger  Bacon  and 
Dr.  Donaldson’s  on  Boethius  are  their  worthy  as¬ 
sociates  ;  while  Principal  Tulloch’s  account  of  F.  C. 
Baur  is  as  creditable  to  the  writer’s  candour  as 
to  his  grasp  of  the  subject.  Foremost  among  the  purely 
literary  contributions  comes  Mr.  Swinburne’s  essay 
on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  characteristic  example 
of  his  power  of  magnifying  a  familiar  theme  by  adorn¬ 
ment  and  amplification.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  vei*dict  on 
his  authors  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  every 
other  critic,  yet  its  splendour  of  diction  almost  invests 
it  with  the  semblance  of  novelty.  The  penultimate 
paragraph  is  a  prose  poem.  Dr.  Hueffer’s  article  on 
Boccaccio  is  also  one  of  distinguished  merit.  The  great 
subject  of  Australia  has  received  full  justice  from  Mr. 
Roger  Acton ;  Athens  and  Attica  are  no  less  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  Dr.  Hunter’s  ‘  Bengal  ’  and  minor  articles  on 
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Indian  topography  attest  his  industry  and  his  perfect 
command  over  the  stores  of  statistical  information 
amassed  in  his  office.  We  fear  he  is  himself  mainly 
responsible  for  the  pedantic  orthography  prescribed  by 
the  Indian  Government,  to  which  he  naturally  adheres, 
but  which  can  only  be  characterised  as  a  gratuitous 
stumbling-block.  Articles  on  miscellaneous  topics 
range  down  from  Mr.  Fairfax  Taylor’s  erudite  and 
scholarly  essay  on  Bibliography  to  papers  no  less 
thorough  in  their  way  on  Backgammon,  Bezique,  and 
Billiards ;  and,  taken  altogether,  this  volume,  when  com- 
pai-ed  with  its  predecessors  in  the  last  edition,  is  as 
satisfactory  an  evidence  as  could  well  be  produced,  not 
merely  of  the  increased  accumulation  of  actual  know¬ 
ledge,  but  of  an  elevation  of  the  general  level  of  culture. 


ONWARDS!  BUT  WHITHER? 


OnwartJs!  hnt  Whither!  a  Life  Study. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


By  A  E.  N.  Bewicke. 


We  hope  that  the  majority  of  English  young  ladies 
get  more,  or  need  less,  supervision  than  the  two 
heroines  of  this  novel.  Cecile  and  Lettice  Methuen, 
put  early  under  the  charge  of  a  narrow-minded  maiden 
aunt,  stumble  through  their  education,  or  what  is  eu¬ 
phemistically  called  so,  in  the  happy-g^lucky  way  held 
good  for  the  shaping  of  the  female  character,  and  are 
then  turned  loose  upon  the  Continent,  with  about  as 
much  knowledge  of  life  and  its  conditions  as  might  be 
expected  from  that  training.  Cecile,  the  elder  sister, 
who  throughout  is  the  interesting  and  attractive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  book,  compromises  herself  in  her  little 
circle  by  modelling  an  undraped  statue,  and,  being  put 
out  of  tune  with  her  surroundings,  is  glad  to  use  her 
brother’s  illness  as  a  reason  for  going  abroad  with  him 
and  her  younger  sister,  and  it  is  in  Rome,  accordingly, 
that  we  are  first  introduced  to  the  trio.  En  route  CecUe 
has  succeeded  in  making  two  conquests,  one  of  a  non¬ 
descript  German,  full  of  negations  and  Wiasenschaft^ 
who  loses  his  heart  in  a  shower  on  the  Wengern  Alp, 
and  the  other  of  a  Russian,  Prince  Ousaroff,  taken  cap¬ 
tive  at  Florence.  The  Prince  is  the  hero  of  the  book, 
and  we  confess  that  he  is  a  hero  very  little  to  our  taste, 
though  not  without  a  certain  pathological  interest.  A 
feeble,  neutral  creature,  with  a  sentimental  fancy  for 
the  regeneration  of  mankind,  which  seems  the  outcome 
of  practical  incompetence,  a  man  that  will  make  any 
sacrifice  that  is  not  unpleasant,  and  resist  any  tempta* 
tion  that  is  not  attractive,  he  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  have  anybody’s  happiness  in  his  keeping.  But 
he  is  a  Prince,  and  that  flavour  as  of  a  fairy  tale  about 
his  title  ”  is  too  much  for  Cecile — all  the  more  so 
because  she,  and  apparently  the  writer  also,  has  more 
belief  in  the  man  than  we  have.  So  she  refuses  Werner 
the  German,  who  is  rich  and  omniscient  but  of  no  birth, 
and  would  have  rejected  her  cousin,  Gaspard  de  Mont- 
brison,  a  Papal  Zouave,  who  is  over  he^  and  ears  in 
love  and  jealousy,  had  he  offered  himself — a  most  offen¬ 
sive  person,  by  the  way.  The  warlike  fanatic  compen¬ 
sates  himself  by  working  steadily  at  her  conversion,  and 
succeeds  in  the  end  only  too  well.  The  Prince,  mean¬ 
while,  is  successful  in  his  line,  and  at  Cannes  becomes 
engaged  to  Cecile.  But  matters  do  not  run  smoothly. 
The  Prince’s  mother  in  Russia  hears  of  his  attachment, 
and,  as  it  by  no  means  falls  in  with  her  own  views  of  his 
future,  sets  a  fascinating  young  cousin,  Marie  Leezinska, 
to  lead  him  into  mischief.  Nice  and  Monaco  are  close 
to  Cannes,  and  their  attractions  are  too  much  for  our 
hero,  who  not  only  gambles  heavily  but  makes  love  to  his 
cousin,  and  takes  to  drink ;  and  Cecile,  hearing  his 
misde^s  spoken  of  in  public,  breaks  off*  the  engagement. 
The  Franco-German  war  brings  some  of  the  Roman 
party  together  again.  At  Lyons,  where  the  Methuens 
go  with  their  brother,  now  on  the  brink  of  death,  they 
fidl  in  first  with  Gaspard,  w^ho  after  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Italian  Government  takes  to  ambulance  work 
and  keeps  on  proselytising,  and  then  with  Werner,  him¬ 
self  wounded.  And  here  begins  a  perfect  battue  of 
conversions.  Werner,  brought  low  by  his  aches  and 


pains,  abandons  his  scepticism,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Lettice’s  nursing  transfers  his  aff'ections  to  her  from 
her  sister,  and  completes  the  cure  by  marrying  his 
nurse.  Cecile  renounces  the  world  and  ^^s  into  a 
convent,  and  Ousaroff,  struck  with  paralysis,  makes  au 
edifying  end  in  Holland  ;  while  tne  Princess  Olga, 
Ousaroff” s  sister,  and  a  lady  of  immense  wealth,  marries 
Jocelyn,  Cecile’s  half-brother,  solely  on  account  of  his 
sound  moral  qualities  and  in  defiance  of  the  couv&nanceSf 
and  lives  happily  ever  after — an  example  which  we 
commend  to  all  the  Princesses  and  heiresses  of  our 
acquaintance. 

The  faults  of  this  novel  lie  in  its  sketchiness.  It  is 
not  everybody,  who,  like  Merim^e  or  Tourgeneff*,  can 
reveal  a  character  by  a  few  light  touches.  Even  in  the 
hands  of  such  masters  as  they,  the  finer  shades,  as  well 
as  the  deeper  secrets  of  human  nature,  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  expressed  in  outline  ;  but  their  men  and  women 
are  veiy  real  and  very  living,  and  the  motives  and  actions 
they  slretch  are  always  intelligible.  We  retain  distinct 
impressions  of  the  human  beings  described,  even  if 
we  are  not  brought  to  know  them  intimately,  and  are 
not  taken  far  below  the  surface  of  their  character.  But 
for  a  novelist  without  that  particular  gift — and  it  is 
by  no  means  the  highest  of  all — there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  careful,  painstaking  elaboration.  A 
character  must  be  shown  on  many  sides,  its  inward 
as  well  as  outward  conditions  fully  explained,  its 
superficial  tendencies  and  daily  habits  no  less  than  its 
permanent  undercurrents  must  be  laid  bare,  before  we 
can  come  to  any  real  understanding  of  it.  Some,  as  wo 
said  before,  can  tell  one  fact  and  draw  one  feature  in  a 
way  to  hint  at  many  more;  but  this  is  an  art,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  a  knack,  which  few  are  masters 
of.  The  want  of  this  power  strikes  us  constantly  in 
looking  at  the  two  interesting  characters  of  this  book, 
Cecile  and  Ousaroff*.  Somehow  one  cannot  hold  them — 
they  slip  through  one’s  apprehension.  How  dififerently, 
how  vividly,  would  Tourgeneff  ^have  painted  that  not 
uncommon  type  of  his  countrymen  !  We  should  not 
have  to  keep  asking  ourselves  what  is  in  the  man’s 
mind,  as  he  oscillates  between  Cecile  and  Madame 
Leezinska,  between  both  duty  and  affection  on  the  one 
side,  and  drink  and  gambling,  neither  of  which  he  really 
cares  for,  on  the  other.  The.picture  would  have  told  its 
own  tale.  The  development  of  Cecile’s  character  satisfies 

•  us  better.  Her  youthful  experiences,  her  unguided  efforts 
first  after  one  thing  then  after  another,  ner  relations 
with  Ousaroff*  and  their  abrupt  end,  and  the  steps  by 
which  she  comes  to  find  solace  for  her  disappointment 
and  for  her  intellectual  troubles  in  a  convent,  are  well 
and  feelingly  told,  though  on  the  last  point  we  should 
have  been  glad  of  a  good  deal  more  detail.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  hero  and  heroine,  who  are  both  interesting,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  is  very  pleasing,  should  not  have 
been  painted  more  thoroughly. 

The  book,  however,  promises  more  than  it  performs, 
and  it  certainly  performs  something.  With  the  defects 
we  have  mentioned — defects  which  more  careful  work 
would  have  avoided — it  is  free  from  the  faults  of  that 
unwholesome  literary  confectionery  with  which  the 
counters  of  our  circulating  libraries  are  covered,  and 
by  w'hich  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  human  and  in 
particular  of  the  female,  mind  is  frightfully  stimulated. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is  simple,  healthy,  and  natural. 
The  titled  folks  who  figure  in  it,  like  those  of  that  class 
in  real  life,  are  men  and  women  of  the  same  passions 
with  ourselves,  and  not,  as  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Ouida  ’  and 

*  Guy  Livingstone,*  beings  gifted  with  strange,  mys¬ 
terious  power,  before  whom  the  vulgar  plutocrat  quails 
with  impotent  fury.  The  English  is  good,  and  the  foreign 
quotations  are  correct — an  exceptional  merit,  and  a  good 
sign  in  a  novel.  The  sketches  of  places,  incidents,  and 
society  are  lively  and  faithful,  and  the  ethical  quality  ot 
the  book  certainly  deserves  praise.  It  aims  at  being 
more  than  a  picture  of  manners  or  a  narrative 
of  adventure;  it  tries,  more  perhaps  than  a  novel 
need  do,  to  be  instructive,  and  dwells  with  too  ex¬ 
clusive  preference  on  the  knotty  problems  of  human 
fate.  If  the  solutions  are  not  always  satisfactory,  there 
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Keramic  collection  at  Dresden,  a  collection  which 
was  completed  between  the  years  1698  and  1724. 
From  these  examples,  and  others  similarly  authenti. 
cated,  the  critic  may  safely  draw  conclnsions  as  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  different  celebrated  factories. 
So  far,  therefore,  he  is  on  firm  ground,  and  his  re¬ 
searches  into  such  written  records  as  remain  are 
checked  and  confirmed  by  actual  results. 

The  essay  that  accompanies  the  plates  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  and  as  neither  of  these  is  yet  complete 
we  feel  some  difficulty  in  speaking  at  any  length  upon 
the  literary  value  of  the  work.  In  the  first  part  the 
authors  deal  generally  with  the  subject  of  Japanese  Art. 
Beginning  with  the  simplest  kind  of  decoration,  they 
show  the  astonishing  variety  of  patterns  invented  and 
employed  by  the  Japanese  artist,  independently  of  his 
imitation  of  natural  objects.  The  fretwork'  and  diaper 
designs  are  richer  and  more  numerous  than  any  or  all 
schools  of  Western  Art  have  produced,  and  the  freedom 
in  distribution  which  Japanese  Art  allows  itself  is  justly 
distinguished  as  another  of  the  qualities  iu  which  it 
stands  entirely  alone.  The  authors  then  proceed  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  chief  natural  resources  of  Japanese  design. 
Both  animate  and  inanimate  nature  is  under  the  control 
of  the  artist  who  introduces  into  his  decoration  flowers, 
fish,  and  birds,  treating  all  with  equal  skill.  Other 
kinds  of  animals,  especially  horses,  are  also  represented, 
and  in  drawing  the  latter  in  every  difficult  attitude  the 
Japanese  artist  shows  a  surprising  technical  power  ;  but 
fish,  birds,  and  flowers,  are  the  materials  out  of  which 
he  fashions  his  finest  and  most  beautiful  decoration. 
So  far  it  may  be  seen  the  introductory  essay  is  rather 
descriptive  than  critical  or  historical.  The  writers, 
bringing  to  their  subject  the  fruits  of  long  study,  com¬ 
bined  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  are  able  to  refer  each  element  in  the  artist’s 
design  to  its  source.  They  have  not  as  yet  discussed 
the  Japanese  treatment  of  the  human  figure,  nor  haye 
they  made  mention  of  any  exterior  influence  except  the 
Chinese,  by  which  the  progress  of  Japanese  Art  may 
possibly  have  been  affected.  We  assume,  therefore, 
that  all  matter  of  general  criticism  is  reserved  until  the 
reader  shall  have  before  him  the  materials  necessary  to 
test  the  judgment  of  his  authors,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  may  say  that,  in  these  two  parts,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  mass  of  extremely  interesting  information,  put  to¬ 
gether  with  a  practical  directness  often  sadly  wanting 
in  Art  writing.  ;The  second  essay  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  main  subject  of  the  work,  the  Keramic  Art  of  Japan. 
This  can  only  be  rightly  appreciated  in  its  complete¬ 
ness,  and  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
system  of  classification  which  the  authors  have  adopted 
seems  to  us  to  be  eminently  sound  and  useful.  • 

Such  a  work  as  this  and  the  existence  of  a  large 
public  to  which  it  appeals  are  facts  very  significant  of 
a  true  and  serious  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
Japanese  Art.  That  appreciation,  which  shows  every  day 
some  fresh  symptom  of  strength,  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  a 
real  defect  in  Western  Art.  For  very  long  there  has  been 
a  tendency,  not  only  in  English  but  in  European  paint¬ 
ing,  to  become  more  and  more  forgetful  of  the  very  first 
conditions  which  pictorial  Art  must  observe.  The  final 
decay  and  overthow  of  the  Italian  schools  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  various  higher  qualities, 
but  there  is  nothing  which  strikes  us  more  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  comparison  of  early  and  late  work  than 
the  failure  in  the  latter  to  make  the  picture  beautiful  as 
a  pattern.  That  failure  all  modern  painting  has  per¬ 
petuated.  It  is  less  observable  in  proportion  as  the 
individual  workman  possesses  more  of  the  true  instinct 
of  his  craft,  but  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that 


is  merit  in  the  attempt,  and  should  the  next  attempt  be 
made  with  more  careful  study  it  will  probably  be  much 
more  successful.  Having  laboured  in  past  times  to 
bring  to  justice  certain  members  of  the  criminal  class 
engaged  in  writing  novels,  we  feel  pleasure  in  welcoming 
a  writer  whose  mbility  and  knowledge  are  both  above 
the  average,  and  whose  aims  are  always  good. 


KERAMIC  ART  OF  JAPAN. 

Keramic  Art  of  Japan,  By  Messrs.  Audsley  and  Bowes.  London : 

H.  Sotheran  and  Co. 

Only  two  parts  of  this  work  have  as  yet  appeared. 
In  its  complete  form  it  will  make  two  volumes,  of  which 
the  present  instalment  is  something  less  than  one-third ; 
but  enough  has  already  been  done  to  show  the  character  of 
the  undertaking,  and  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Japanese  Art  has  never  before  met  with  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  so  serious  and  elaborate.  The  coloured  plates  by 
which  the  text  is  illustrated  are  probably  as  perfect  as 
chromo-lithography  can  make  them,  and  the  specimens 
that  are  presented  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
most  celebrated  collections  of  Europe,  both  public  and 
private.  There  is  but  one  complaint  we  have  to  make 
against  these  illustrations.  A  serious  blunder,  we  think, 
has  been  committed  in  the  attempt  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  solidity  to  the  objects  chosen  for  representation. 
We  do  not  look  at  these  pictures  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  ourselves  that  a  vase  is  round  and  solid,  or 
that  one  china  plate  laid  upon  another  will  cast  a 
shadow.  Facts  of  that  kind  might  very  well  have  been 
left  to  the  imagination  in  a  book  which  seeks  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  beauties  of  Japanese  Art,  and  not  the  laws  of 
light  and  shade.  The  mistake  is  rendered  more  than  a 
superfluity,  for  it  hinders  the  accomplishment  of  the 
very  purpose  for  which  these  plates  are  colour-printed. 
It  is  sufficiently  difficult  in  chromo-lithography  to  get 
pure  colour  upon  any  terms,  but  the  difficulty  becomes 
absolute  impossibility  when  the  artist  has  to  represent 
shadow  as  well  as  colour.  The  tint  then  inevitably 
assumes  the  half-dirty  tone  so  long  familiar  to  this 
particular  mechanical  process,  and  from  which  the 
present  examples,  with  their  superior  excellence, 
might  have  been  free,  but  for  the  fatal  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  realities  of  light  and  shade  as  well 
as  the  more  important  truths  of  colour  and  design. 
The  mistake  is  the  more  unaccountable  in  such  a  work 
as  the  present,  because  of  its  being  so  entirely  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Japanese  Art.  The  value  of  one  of  these 
exquisite  pieces  oi  porcelain,  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be 
interpreted  in  painting,  depends  altogether  upon  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  pattern.  We  do  not  see 
more  of  the  pattern  by  the  system  that  has  been 
adopted,  but  we  do  get  less  of  the  colour,  and  get  it  of 
inferior  quality.  Nearly  all  the  coloured  plates  have 
about  them  a  sombre  and  gloomy  tone,  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  gladness  and  brightness  of  Japanese 
colouring,  and  which  certainly  cannot  belong  to  the 
original  porcelain  ;  and  this  happens,  not  so  much  from 
any  defect  in  the  process  itself,  as  from  a  deliberate 
mistake  in  intention.  It  may  be  true,  as  stated  by  the 
authors,  that' it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  glaze  and 
colour  in  absolute  perfection,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  effort  should  be  further  hindered  by  covering 
<5olour  with  heavy  shadow.  Saving  this  protest,  we 
have  nothing  but  admiration  to  oficr  to  the  taste  and 
skill  that  characterise  these  illustrations.  Through 
them  the  student  is  able  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
very  best  specimens  of  Japanese  Art,  to  follow  in  detail 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  most  perfect  de¬ 
sign,  and  to  ascertain  at  least  the  relative  values  of 
the  different  colours  the  artist  has  employed.  The 
subject  has  surely  never  been  taken  up  before  in 
a  spirit  at  once  so  discerning  and  so  prodigal. 
The  pieces  chosen  for  representation  are  of  a  class 
speci^l^  serviceable  for  study  and  comparison, 
for  their  historic  value  is,  in  many  cases,  established 
by  evidence  independent  of  individual  taste.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  find  choice  examples  from  the  Imperial 
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constantly  neglected.  With  a  love  of  nature  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  an^  worship  that  we  have  to  show,  and  with 
an  audacity  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  material 
which  scarcely  finds  an  equal,  he  nevertheless  is  not  led 
away  into  forgetfulness  of  the  first  laws  of  his  craft. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  limitation  of  his 
acrt,  it  is  always  absolutely  right  in  this.  Much 
may  be  left  undone  and  unattempted,  but  nothing  is 
done  wrongly,  and  the  example  which  such  a  perfect 
product  offers  is  therefore  of  the  very  highest  service  to 
those  Western  Schools  of  Art  which,  with  many  noble 
ambitions,  have  so  often  imperilled  the  very  existence  of 
painting  by  neglect  of  the  claims  of  simple  beauty.  So 
much,  then,  may  be  confidently  and  seriously  stated 
about  Japanese  Art :  that  it  knows  how  to  preserve  the 
freshness  and  vitality  of  natural  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  grant  to  them  the  formal  habit  of  design,  and 
that  it  retains  a  delight  in  bright  and  fair  colour  with 
the  finest  and  most  cultivated  perception  of  delicate  har¬ 
mony  in  arrangement.  It  does  not  take  anything  from 
this  acknowledgment,  or  from  the  value  of  the  lesson 
that  such  Art  may  teach,  to  say  that  its  limitations  are 
as  clearly  marked  as  its  perfection.  This  constant 
dwger  of  European  Art  has  ever  been  closely  associated 
with  the  source  of  its  highest  triumph.  Painting  with 
us  has  never  been  a  mere  craft.  At  each  step  of  its 
progress  it  has  been  deeply  penetrated  by  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  time,  and  it  has  striven  at  its  highest  moments 
to  image  not  only  the  formal  beauty  of  human  life,  but 
its  deepest  secrets  of  character  and  passion.  By  virtue 
of  these  supreme  efforts,  by  the  sublimity  of  Phidias 
and  the  splendour  of  Michael  Angelo,  Art,  without  for¬ 
getting  its  simpler  functions  of  decoration,  rises  till  it 
reflects  the  fate  and  fortunes  as  well  as  the  physical 
beauty  of  -humanity.  But  this  sympathy  with  the 
things  of  the  intellect  is  a  cause  of  failure  to  Art  as  well 
as  of  triumph.  It  has  attracted  the  services  of 
many  men  without  the  genius  of  painting  who  have 
travestied  the  laws  of  Art  in  the  attempt  to  express 
trivial  intellectual  or  moral  truth.  From  such  fault 
Japanese  painting  is  absolutely  free ;  but  it  must  be 
recognised  that  this  freedom  is  in  part  the  result  of  a 
^tinct  intellectual  limitation,  implying  a  corresponding 
limitation  in  Art  itself.  The  perfection  of  the  Japanese 
artist  stops  short  at  the  representation  of  human  life. 
The  convention  that  is  scarcely  discoverable  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  bird  or  flower,  so  delicate  and  close  is  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  nature,  is  here  a  powerful  and  immovable 
^rrier ;  and  although  we  may  admit  the  utmost  skill 
in  drawing  and  a  curious  power  of  expression,  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  forms  and  faces  of  men  and  women 
please  and  satisfy  us  as  the  forms  of  bird  or  flower. 
Nor  is  this  strongly-marked  limitation  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  Art.  The  difference  between  the 
Japanese  drawing  of  a  spray  of  blossom,  or  a  graceful 
bird,  and  a  woman's  figure,  is  not  more  marked  than  the 
difference  between  the  modelling  of  a  lion  and  a  man 
on  an  Assyrian  bas-relief.  There  is  a  figure  of  a 
wounded  lion  on  a  relief  in  the  British  Museum  which, 
in  passionate  freedom  of  expression,  no  later  Art  could 
surpass ;  and  yet  on  the  same  relief,  and  carved  perhaps 
by  the  same  artist,  there  are  forms  of  men  that  are  the 
mere  puppets  of  a  fixed  and  rigid  convention.  The 
humanity  of  Japanese  Art  is  essentially  as  insignificant. 
With  a  greater  variety  of  natural  gesture  it  remains 
even  more  grotesque,  and  this  grotesqueness,  whether 
in  some  cases  deliberate  or  not,  is  finally  dependent 
upon  an  imperfect  sympathy. 


CORREGGIO. 

Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio.  From  the  Oeman  of  Dr.  Julius 
Meyer,  Director  of  the  ^yal  Gallery,  Berlin.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  Author  of  *  The  History 
of  the  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirer,’  &e.  London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.  1876. 

This  is  another  of  the  handsome  books  the  same  pub¬ 
lishers  contribute,  year  after  year,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  English  public,  at  this  seaaon — Lives  of  the  Great 


Masters  in  painting,  sometimes  original  and  sometimes 
translated,  as  in  the  one  under  notice.  In  all  publica¬ 
tions  depending  on  the  illustrations,  translation  from  an 
approved  original  is  better  than  new  writing ;  and  in  this 
case,  from  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  subject  of  the 
biography,  the  uncertainty  of  every  single  circumstance 
in  the  painter’s  career,  and  the  verbosity  of  Dr.  Meyer’s 
style  and  manner  of  treatment,  more  than  usually  de¬ 
pendent  on  them,  wo  must  say  that  Mrs.  Heaton’s  part 
of  the  work,  consisting  of  an  Introductory  Chapter, 
and  no  less  than  seven  Appendices,  is  almost  thrown 
away. 

We  must  indeed  congratulate  her,  as  editor,  on  the 
conscientious  way  in  which  she  has  made  the  volume  in 
some  degree  a  work  of  permanent  literary  value. 
Knowing  very  well  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of 
making  catalogues  like  these  given  in  the  seven  appen¬ 
dices  :  1,  authentic  monumental  paintings  ;  2,  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  authentic  and  still  preserved  ;  3,  oil  paintings,  au¬ 
thentic  but  not  preserved ;  4,  paintings  that  there  are 
good  reasons  for  considering  authentic;  5,  drawings, 
sketches,  and  studies ;  6,  pictures  of  doubtful  authen¬ 
ticity  ;  and  lastly,  a  topographical  catalogue  ;  we  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  editor’s  conscientious  workman¬ 
ship.  The  pains  taken  both  by  the  publishers  and  by 
the  authors  of  this  series  of  books.  Lives  of  Great 
Painters,  ought  to  be  acknowledged.  At  the  same 
time,  we  fear  the  books  pass  out  of  the  public  mind 
very  much  as  other  Christmas  books  do,  because  of 
the  popular  attractions  by  which  they  are  distin¬ 
guished — the  splendour  of  the  outside,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  fine  engravings  of  the  greater 
works  of  the  masters.  With  the  first  of  the  series, 
the  *  Life  of  Albrecht  Durer,*  this  cannot  be  the  case, 
but  with  the  later  volumes  it  is  unquestionably  so. 

Mrs.  Heaton’s  labours  are  so  much  the  more  laudable 
because  she  has  supplemented  the  work  of  Dr.  Meyer, 
the  existence  of  w^ch,  appropriable  by  translation,  was 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  present  volume  ;  and  we  would 
not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we  said  her  share  of  the  book 
was  the  only  valuable  part  of  it.  In  the  first  place, 
Correggio  is  the  most  unelevated  of  all  the  great  artists 
of  Italy  whose  works  exerted  an  important  influence  on 
the  progress  and  culmination  of  the  Renaissance. 

“  Oh,  Mary,  when  you  are  good,  you  are  too  good  !  ” 
the  fat  monk  in  the  anecdote  cried  when  he 
fell  over  the  other  side  of  his  mule,  on  mounting  after 
propitiating  the  Lady  by  an  “  Ave  ;  ”  and  the  cleric  or 
monastic  lovers  of  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
they  been  gifted  with  foresight,  might  have  seen  the 
ignoble  downfall  of  painting  on  the  other  side  pre¬ 
figured  in  the  pictures  of  Correggio.  We  cannot  help 
wondering  that  these  eternal  reproductions  of  the  Virgin 
enthroned,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Sebastian  smiling 
below,  the  latter  bristling  with  arrows,  or  the  smirking 
S.  Catherines  betrothed  to  the  fleshy  Infants,  can  keep 
their  places  as  popular  pictures ;  and  this  wonder  be¬ 
comes  deepened  into  incredulity  under  the  treatment  of 
such  art  as  Correggio’s.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  re* 
ligions  interest  can  be  felt  by  any  modem  man  or 
woman  in  such  pictures  under  any  circumstances ;  but 
the  general  ignorance  of  art,  the  slavish  affectation  of 
taste,  and  the  imbecile  surrender  to  established  authority 
prevailing  where  ignorance  exists,  make  any  temporary 
or  local  production  accepted  under  a  great  name,  while 
parallel  work  in  literature  would  confine  a  reprint  to  the 
subscribers  in  some  learned  but  limited  societv.  The 
Renaissance  was  contemporary  with,  and  partly  the  cause 
of,  the  transfer  of  painting  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  the  dictation  of  Naturalism  ;  and  Correggio, 
though  living  in  a  second-rate  country  town,  was  subject 
to  this  influence,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  he 
was  more  independent  of  the  restraints  existing  in  the 
great  centres  of  artistic  and  clerical  energy.  The 
influences  that  reached  him  most  readily,  although 
even  these  are  contested  by  some  writers,  as  if  the 

f)ainter  had  not  the  use  of  his  legs  and  eyes  to  walk  and 
ook  about  him,  were  those  of  Da  Vinci,  an  entirely 
emancipated  thinker,  of  Mantegna,  and  of  the  Venetian 
school,  both  of  these  last  materialistic,  and  purely 


artistic  ;  the  clerical  element  about  him  mast  have  been 
very  free  and  little  Christian,  as  we  now  use  the  term. 
The  clergy,  however,  required  from  his  hand,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  church  pictures  for  the  usual  purpose  of  attracting 
popular  interest  and  maintaining  an  authority  over  the 
flock — a  well-intentioned  authority,  according  to  their 
views.  No  doubt  they  loathed  archaic  art,  and  were 
truly  delighted  to  get  Correggio’s  work,  especially  at  a 
starvation  price ;  for  after  all  the  discredit  thrown  upon 
Vasari’s  story  of  the  weight  of  the  copper  money  the 
painter  had  to  carry  home  on  a  hot  day  l^ing  the  cause 
of  his  death,  it  is  certain  he  was  wretchedly  paid,  and 
sometimes  partly  in  kind — a  pig  and  a  bag  of  meal. 

Make  the  most  of  Correggio’s  life  and  art,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  subject  remunerative  or  enlivening.  In 
a  considerable  degree  the  influence  in  Italy  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  analogous  to  that  of  Murillo  in  Spain,  although 
much  earlier,  Spanish  painting  being  altogether  a  later 
growth.  Perhaps  of  the  two  Murillo  had  the  worst  in¬ 
fluence,  because  he  was  without  the  splendid  novelty  of 
chiaroscuro  and  richness  of  eflect.  It  is  true  we  do  not 
require  the  highest  intellect  from  all  painters.  Titian 
and  Tintoretto  had  little  to  do  with  imaginative  inven¬ 
tion  or  earnest  thought ;  painting  was  dramatic  and 
sensuous  in  their  powerful  hands,  but  in  the  hand  of 
Correggio  it  was  sensuous  without  dramatic  power ; 
instead  of  that  it  was  made  attractive  by  a  certain 
coquettish  grace,  and  a  well-fed  style  of  beauty  which 
has  long  ago  been  discredited  in  religious  subjects. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  less  spiritual,  or  elevated,  or 
inclining  to  piety  in  any  sane  Christian  point  of  view,  than 
the  style  of  representation  and  the  motif  of  Correggio. 
It  is  true  the  “  Choir  of  Angels,”  in  the  cathedral  at 
Parma,  is  a  quite  amazing  triumph  of  drawing  and 
perspective ;  dozens  of  well-developed  young  angels  fly 
heads  over  heels  from  and  to  the  spectator,  and  in  the 
crowd  of  faces  there  is  much  beauty  and  nobleness,  as 
proved  in  the  two  admfrable  photographs  in  this  volume, 
done  from  Toschi’s  print ;  but  this  is  the  exceptional 
chef  d' oeuvre  of  the  master,  and  can  scarcely  be  seen  at 
all.  We  know  him  by  liis  smaller  pictures,  especially 
by  the  ”  Heading  Magdalene  ”  at  Dresden,  so  often 
admirably  .engraved,  and  by  the  “  Education  of  Cupid” 
in  our  National  Gallery.  These  are  relegated  to  the 
category  of  “  paintings  that  there  are  good  reasons  for 
considering  authentic  ”  by  Mrs.  Heaton,  a  very  cautious 
proceeding  indeed  ;  while  the  list  of  “  paintings  au¬ 
thentic  and  still  preserved,”  are  only  eight  in  number  ! 
We  must  remember  that  Correggio  died  at  forty,  and 
lived  so  obscurely  that  we  have  to  accept  conjecture  for 
our  guide  regarding  his  employment  and  even  his 
portrait. 

That  such  a  large  book  can  be  written  about  him 
under  these  circumstances  is  a  triumph  of  Dr.  Meyer’s 
art  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Dome  at  Parma,  and 
is  in  some  degree  accomplished  by  flamboyant  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  pictures.  Let  us  take  one  as  a  specimen, 
that  of  the  “  Madonna  Della  Scodella,”  an  admirable 
work  in  many  respects,  and  the  frontispiece  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume. 

The  painting,  in  almost  life-sized  figures,  represents  the  “Rest 
after  the  Flight  into  Eg^pt.”  The  Holy  Virgin  is  seated  on  the 
ground  under  a  palm-tree  in  a  charming  landscape.  [All  that  is  seen 
of  the  palm-tree  is  a  few  of  the  long  leaves  which  Joseph,  assisted 
by  a  tempest  of  cherubs,  pulls  down  from  the  darkness  at  the  top  of 
the  picture,  and  there  is  no  landscape  whatever,  the  background 
being  black  nearly.]  She  holds  sideways  with  one  hand  a  plate, 
hence  the  name  of  the  picture,  in  order  either  to  give  it  to  an  angel 
who  is  cowering  among  the  foliage  on  the  margin  of  a  brook,  or  else 
to  keep  it  playfully  out  of  the  reach  of  the  infant  Jesus.  [All  that 
IS  seen  of  the  “  angel”  is  half  the  face  and  two  fingers  against  the 
«d^  of  the  picture ;  these  fingers  hold  the  mouth  of  a  jar  from 
which  water  runs,  such  as  river  gods  are  characterised  by  in  the 
antique,  so  that  we  must  consider  the  figure  as  the  genius  of  a 
rivulet.]  A  little  further  stands  Joseph  on  a  slight  eminence,  with 
one  leg  higher  than  the  other,  which  is  foreshortened  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.  [Joseph’s  legs  are  soft  and  thick,  like  a  woman’s.] 
L^ing  slightly  forward  he  pulls  down  with  one  uplifted  hand 
me  branches  of  palm,  and  gives  the  child  the  fruit  with  the  other. 
Four  or  five  lightly  moving  genii,  half  hidden  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  appear  to  be  assisting  him.  Christ,  who  is  reclin- 
ing  SKMways  upon  his  mother's  lap,  turns  round  his  head  [turns 
away  his  head  rather,  and  laughs  to  the  spectator,  as  if  he 


said,  “I  did  not  want  the  dates,  it  was  only  to  give  the  old 
fellow  something  to  do,”]  and  reaches  out  [behind  him]  for  the  fruit 
in  the  easiest  and  most  graceful  attitude,  while  he  clasps  Mary  with 
the  other  hand.  The  theme  of  the  picture  ap^ars  to  bo  the  legend 
from  the  apocryphal  gospel,  according  to  which  a  date-tree  bow^ 
itself  down  to  the  weary  Holy  Family,  and  offered  its  fruit,  while 
from  the  dry  earth  sprang  forth  a  fountain.  Correggio  has  created 
the  most  charming  idyU  out  of  this  tradition.  There  is  more 
ideality  [!]  here,  expressed  in  the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the 
sacred  scene,  than  in  the  “  Notte.”  The  Madonna,  a  beautiful  ripe 
brunette,  rather  a  girl  than  a  woman  [!],  expresses  the  warmest 
love  in  her  eyes  and  the  graceful  turn  of  her  head.  The  fair  infant 
Jesus,  a  charmingly  mischievous  little  fellow,  without  the  sligh^t 
pretence  to  Divinity,  looks  almost  modern  in  his  roguish  amiability. 
Joseph  also  has  the  appearance  here  of  a  happy  jovial  man. 

We  have  interlarded  our  quotation,  which  is  about  a 
third  of  the  original  in  length,  with  some  remarks  of  our 
own.  We  must  now  end  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
author’s  term  “  ideal  ”  to  the  mother  of  Christ  and  to 
the  infant  Saviour,  afterwards  described  as  a  ripe  bra- 
nette  and  a  mischievous  rogue !  Also  we  must  point 
out  how  completely  the  meaning  of  the  apocryphal 
story,  that  even  inanimate  nature  recognised  the  son  of 
God,  is  left  out,  and  the  whole  history  turned  into  genre. 
How  the  priests  must  have  been  delighted  to  get  the 
“ripe  brunette  ”  and  the  “  charming  mischievous  little 
fellow,”  instead  of  the  wearisome  Immaculate,  and  her 
self-sacrificed  offspring !  But  why  the  British  public 
should  endorse  their  satisfaction  at  this  time  of  day  passes 
our  comprehension. 

Besides  the  excellent  execution  of  Mrs.  Heaton’s  part 
of  the  volume,  however,  we  must  remark  that  the  Hlas- 
trations  are  perfect  in  execution,  and  very  attractive.  It 
is  impossible  to  photograph  from  pictures  painted  on 
Correggio’s  scheme  of  effect,  showing  bright  lights 
against  a  black  ground,  with  pieces  of  solid  colour  ;  so 
they  have  been  done  from  engravings,  very  fine  ones  ' 
fortunately.  Wm.  B.  Scott. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Aloock,  H.  J. — State  and  Church.  (Svo.  pp.  62.)  J.  Clarke.  1«. 

Ballard,  J.  F. — The  Prophetic  Future  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  (Svo, 
pp.  31.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  If. 

Brewer,  J.  S. — Papers  Relating  to  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Vol.  TV.  Introdactk>n 
and  Appendix.  (Impe^l  Svo,  pp.  67S.)  Longmans.  15f. 

Cheny,  Lawrence.— Ruth  and  Gabriel.  3  vols.  Low  and  Co.  81f.  6d. 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power.— Re-Echoes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  328.)  Williams  and 
Norgate.  7f.  6d. 

Cumming,  C.  F.  Gordon.— From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas.  2  vola.  (Svo, 
pp.  376,  364.)  Low  and  Co.  42t. 

Dod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  for  1876.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  861.) 
Whittaker  and  Co.  10«.  6d. 

Dunraven,  Earl  of. — The  Great  Divide.  (Svo,  pp.  377.)  Chatto  and  Windus. 

ISi. 

Everybody’s  Year-Book  for  1876» — (Crown  Svo,  pp.  96.)  Wyman  and  Sons.  6d. 
Fraser,  Captain  T.— Engineer  Prize  Essay  for  1876.  (Svo,  pp.  44.)  W.  Mitchell 
and  Co.  6f. 

Gaol  Cradle,  and  Who  Rocks  It  ? — Third  Edition.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  202.)  Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co.  2s. 

Gay,  Maurice. — In  Spite  of  Fortime.  3  vols.  S.  Tinsley.  31<.  6d. 

Hamerton,  P.  G. — Round  my  House.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  415.)  Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.  7s.  6d. 

Hanson,  Sir  R.— Paul  and  the  Primitive  Church.  (Svo,  pp.  501.)  Williams  and 
Norgate.  12«. 

Harte,  Bret. — Wan  Lee  the  Pagan.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  157.)  Routledge  and 
Sons.  1j. 

Hospital  Saturday  Fund  Report.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  109.)  McCorquodale 
and  Co. 

Lever,  Charles. — Harry  Lorrequer.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  470.)  Routledge  and  Sons. 
3«.  ed. 

Maclean’s  Guide  to  Bombay. — (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  260.)  Bombay  :  Bombay  Gazette 
Office.  4  rs. 

Mason,  James. — Ice  World  Adventures.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  460.)  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.  5s. 

Massinger,  Philip.— Mart  and  Mansion.  3  vols.  S.  Tinsley.  31  s.  6d. 

Mere  Hazard — Who  Can  Tell  ?  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  295.)  S.  Tinsley;  7s.  6d. 

Merk,  Conrad. — Excavations  at  the  Eesslerlock.  (Svo,  pp.  68.)  Longnmns  and 
Co.  7s.  6(1. 

Nichols,  J.  F.— Emerging  from  the  Chrj'salis.  (C!rown  Svo,  pp.  354.)  S. 
Tinsley.  7s.  Gd. 

Rooper,  George. — Month  in  Mayo.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  175.)  R.  Hardwlcko 
2s.  Gd. 

Silverstone,  Arthur. — Public  Gas.  (Svo,  pp.  48.)  Lockwood  and  Co.  2f.  Gd. 
Taylor,  Bayard. — Home  Pastorals.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  214.)  TrUbner. 

Twain,  M^k. — Information  Wanted.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  143.)  Routledge  and 
Sons.  1«. 

Walton,  Izaak. — The  Complete  Angler.  A  Facsimile  Reprint.  (Fop.  Svo,  pp. 
246.)  Elliot  Stock.  6f. 

White,  John  T.— Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  V.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  140.)  Longmans, 
and  Co.  Is. 

White,  William. — Other  World  Order.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  166.)  E.  W.  Allen.  8*.  Gd. 
Wyatt,  Capt.  W.  J. — History  of  Prussia.  2  vols.  (Svo,  pp.  504,  504.)  Long¬ 
mans  and  Co.  ZGs. 

Zimmem,  Helen.— Arthur  Schopenhauer.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  249.)  Longmans 
and  Co.  7s.  Gd. 

MINOR  NOTICES. 

Btt9  and  Bearing-Eeint.  By  Edward  Fordham  Flower. 
Fourth  Edition.  (W.  Ridgway.) — We  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Flower’s  admirable  pamphlet  in  a  fourth  edition,  and  to  hear  of 
the  effect  it  has  already  produced.  He  has  explained  wiHi 
great  clearness  the  misery  that  these  reins  occasion  the  horse, 
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and  why  it  is  that  the  modem  deyelopment  of  this  instrument 
of  torture — the  gag  bearing^rein  ” — inflicts  far  greater  pain  on 
the  horse  than  the  old-fashioned  bearing-rein.  It  is  an 
old  ^  adage  that  a  horse  never  sends  his  feet  in  front 
of  his  nose.  If,  therefore,  his  head  is  kept  in,  his  feet  must 
perforce  move  upwards  rather  than  forwards.  Hence  we  see  the 
rais(»i  d*etre  of  the  bearing-rein.  A  high-stepping  action  is 
induced.  The  function  which  should  be  discharged  by  the 
hands  of  the  driver  is  fulfilled  by  the  mechanical  contrivance 
and  the  dead  strain  of  resistance  of  the  bearing-rein.  A  horse, 
therefore,  by  the  use  of  the  bearing-rein,  acquires  a  high  action 
which,  though  showy,  is  not  natural.  Wo  are  afraid  that 
vwity  of  display  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that  bearing- 
reins  will  not  be  totally  abolished  until  every  driver  is  really 
fit  for  his  work.  We  venture  to  place  this  epoch  at  the  Greea 
I^lends.  Mr.  Flower  contents  himself  not  merely  with  point¬ 
ing  out  the  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  horse,  nut  he  draws 
attention  also  to  the  waste  of  the  horse’s  power.  Bv  those  whose 
profit  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  horse,  such 
as  cabmen  and  omnibus  drivers,  the  bearing-rein  is  almost 
entimly  disused ;  whilst  bearing-reins,  and  especially  the  gag 
bearing-rein,  is  used  nearly  exclusively  by  those  to  whom  the 
work  dune  by  the  horse  is  of  little  moment,  but  his  showy 
api^rance  is  the  only  end  sought.  Mr.  Flower  further 
calls  notice  to  a  point  which  seems  to  us  to  be  strangely 
overiooked,  viz.  to  the  positive  danger  of  bearing-reins.  If  a 
horse  stumble  he  wants  for  recovery  the  use  of  his  head 
every  bit  as  much^  as  of  his  legs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  half  the  accidents  of  horses  drawing  private  carriages 
in  London  would  be  avoided  by  leaving  the  head  altogether 
free.  Whilst  we  have  cordially  given  our  tribute  of  praise  to 
Mr.^  Flower’s  pamphlet,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  has 
limited  himself  to  the  negative  duty  of  telling  us  what  to 
avoid.  We  wish  that  a  gentleman  of  such  wide  experience, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  the  Western  Continent, 
had  undertaken  the  task  of  telling  us  what  sort  of.  bits  to 
adopt.  His  illustrations  of  the  horse  under  the  infliction  of 
the  bearing-rein  are  admirable  for  their  truth,  not  a  bit  over¬ 
drawn,  and  tell  their  tale  as  soon  as  they  catch  the  eye.  If 
these  had  been  supplemented  by  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
the  kind  of  bits  to  use,  the  value  of  his  work — great  as  it  is — 
would  have  been  doubled.  Our  own  experience  has  shown 
us  that  high-couraged  horses  are  sometimes  driven  with 
greater  ease  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  driver  by  a  bit 
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express  a  hope  that  one  so  thoroughly  conversant  as  he  is  in 
all  matters  of  horsemanship  will  on  a  future  occasion  treat 
his  subject  from  its  positive  side,  telling  his  readers  what 
sort  of  gear  to  use  as  clearly  as  he  now  does  what  to  avoid. 
The  English  mind  is  essentially  practical,  and  hesitates  to  give 
up  anything,  even  though  open  to  objection,  until  it  is  seen 
what  should  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  thing  discarded. 

Derail  Place  (Chapman  and  Hall)  is  a  bad  French  novel, 
written  in  bad  English  verse.  It  is  very  fervid  in  expression, 
very  pretty  in  feeling,  very  sweet  and  sentimental,  sometimes 
even  very  religious,  but  we  do  maintain,  nevertheless,  that  it 
is  not  a  book  which  **  mothers  would  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  daughters.”  As  to  what  the  daughters  will  do  themselves 
that  we  know  is  beyond  our  control,  perhaps  beyond  their 
mothers’  control  too.  The  story  of  llenzil  Place  ”  is  not  even 
very  novel.  It  is  merelv  about  a  young  lady  with  a  face  “  scarce 
seeming  of  the  earth  ”  but  apparently  with  very  distinct  notions 
as  to  how  to  amuse  herself  there,  who  having  married  a  very  old 
man  thinks  it  prudent  to  fall  in  love  with  a  younger  one.  The 
attachment  is  mutual,  and  is  cemented  by  the  house  being  on 
fire,  when  it  is  discovered,  of  course,  by  a  maiden  aunt  The 
voung  wife  is  sent  for  her  health  to  the  South,  where  she  first 
Las  a  fever,  then  seriously  contemplates  becoming  a  nun,  and, 
finally,  meets  her  lover  to  quietly  enjoy  his  society  until  she 
is  summoned  home,  a  supposed  penitent.  However,  as  the  story 
could  not  end  so,  the  good  old  husband  now  proceeds  to  die  at 
the  very  right  moment,  leaving  Constance  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  lover.  We  almost  think  Miss  Fane  should 
Lave  completed  the  story  in  the  right  spirit  by  making  the 
young  couple  to  be  tired  of  each  other  by  the  time  they  w  ere 
properly  married.  She,  however,  prefers  another  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  simply  stating  tliat  his  little  wife  passed 
from  him  into  death.”  We  must  confess  the  plot  might  admit 
of  some  good  situations,  but  we  must  also  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that  Miss  Fane  is  not  capable  of  using  one  of  them. 

In  sending  their  new  edition  of  Dod^a  Peerage^  Baronetage^ 
and  Knightage  for  1876,  the  publishers  (Messrs.  Whittaker  and 
Co.)  make  the  remark  that  the  unceasing  influence  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  occurring  among  seven  or  eight  thou¬ 
sand  individuals  at  home  and  abroad,  has  produced  its  usual 
striking  effects.”  It  must  take  no  small  trouble  to  keep  up 
with  this  unceasing  change,  but  thb  being  the  thirty-sixtL 
year  of  the  publication  the  compilers  must  have  the  r^uisite 
lines  in  their  hands,*  and  they  show  no  sign  of  remitting  the 


care  and  industry  which  have  made  the  book  so  useful.  It 
can  still  claim  justly  to  differ  from  all  other  Peerages  in its 
low  price,  its  enlarged  contents,  and  its  facility  of  rmerence.” 

Cook's  Tourists'  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy,  (London: 
Thomas  Cook  and  Son.) — A  short  time  since  we  had  occasion 
to  notice  Mr.  Cook’s  *  Handbook  to  Northern  Italy,’  and  we 
said  frankly  what  we  thought  of  this  addition  to  the  flimsy, 

I  scrappy  knowledge  of  the  day.  In  the  present  volume  he  has 
had  to  treat,  amongst  other  places,  of  llome  and  Naples,  and 
it  is  only  j  ust  and  fair  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  former 
place  he  nas  in  the  short  space  of  ninety  pages  managed  to 
condense  the  contents  of  the  catalogues  of  most  of  the  public 
and  private  galleries,  and  to  give  a  flying  visit  to  all  the 
principal  objects  of  attraction  in  the  Eternal  City.  Naples 
and  Pompeii,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  considerably  more 
space,  but  in  this  case  it  is  rival  handbooks  which  are  laid 
under  heavy  contribution  to  furnish  the  requisite  Cook’s  con¬ 
centrated  extract  of  information  to  the  traveller,  and  to  prime 
him  with  facts,  which,  taken  in  this  indigestible  form,  bid 
fair  to  lose  all  their  charm,  and  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  he  is 
hurried  off  to  another  quarter  of  Europe  by  this  relentless 
purveyor  of  perpetual  motion  to  the  Bntish  public.  When 
one  thinks  ot  the  blue  sky  of  Italy  and  her  bluer  ocean,  her  care¬ 
less  ease-loving  people,  and  the  desire  for  rest  and  dreaminess 
which  her  climate  engenders,  and  then  turns  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Cook’s  Handbook,  one  shudders  with  sympathetic  norror 
at  the  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  some  of  Mr.  Cook’s  victims,  all 
of  whom  cannot  from  choice  submit  themselves  to  be  whirled 
from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  and  brought  home  again  in 
a  month,  and  then  to  be  told  that  they  had  seen  the  loveliest 
country  in  the  world,  expanded  their  minds  by  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel,  and  refreshed  their  bodies 
by  a  month’s  holiday.  It  was  the  writer’s  fortune,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  these  persommy- 
conducted  tourists.  They  had  arrived  'early  one  morning  at 
Pisa ;  but  as  Mr.  Cook  has  not  yet  obtainea  the  management 
of  the  Italian  time-tables  scarcely  more  than  an  hour^  was 
allowed  to  the  unhappy  tourists  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  sights  of  tne  place.  Even  this  short  stay,  too,  was 


at  which  their  lender  loudly  thundered.  As  soon  as  it  was 
opened  he  precipitated  himself  across  the  cloisters,  followed 
by  his  band,  and  then  at  a  sharp  trot  made  the  circuit  of  three 
sides  of  the  cemetery,  stopping  for  a  second  in  front,  not  of 
the  marvellous  frescoes  with  wnich  its  walls  are  covered,  nor 
before  any  of  the  ancient  sculpture,  much  of  which  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  if  not  of  artistic  merit,  but  in  front  of  the 
modern  and  thoroughly  conventional  monument  erected  to 
Count  Mamiani  by  his  widow.  It  is  true  that  the  time  spent 
upon  the  study  of  this  group  was  not  excessive ;  but  it  was 
appreciably  longer  than  was  devoted  to  anything  else  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Campo  Santo,  the  whole  of  which,  exterior 
and  mterior,  was  disposea  of  in  something  under  three  minutes. 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class  oi  people  to  whom  the 
present  llandbooK  will  be  an  invaluable  travelling  companion 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cook  or  any  of  his  delegates.  They 
will  be  told  what  there  is  to  see  in  each  town  they  visit, 
supposing  always  it  is  one  which  finds  favour  in  Mr.  Cook’s 
eyes,  and  they  may  learn  occasionally  the  correct  name  of  the 
artist  on  whose  work  they  are  instructed  to  cast  thefr 
bewildered  and  probably  weary  eves.  But  to  teach  his 
traveller  why  to  admire  or  how  to  admire  does  not  enter  into 
Mr.  Cook’s  plan,  and  in  gratitude  for  this  small  mercy  we 
will  say  no  more  on  a  subject  about  which  wo  are  not  likely  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  author. 

As  in  the  previous  volume,  so  in  this,  Mr.  Cook  devotes 
nearly  the  whole  space  to  two  towns,  to  the  neglect — wholly 
unmerited— of  nearly  everything  else.  In  North  Italy  he 
seems  to  imagine  that  Venice  and  Florence  aro  alone  worthy 
to  arrest  even  for  two  or  three  days  the  attentions  of  a  Cookite, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  this  favour  is  accorded 
to  Romo  and  Naples  only.  If  the  other  towns  do  not  meet 
with  much  attention,  the  country  attracts  still  less.  It  would 
perhaps  be  diflicult  for  a  bond  fide  traveller,  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Ludgate  Circus,  to  travel  otherwise  than  by  night 
in  order  to  economise  his  time,  and  consequently  any  idlusion 
to  the  general  features  of  the  country  would  be  alike  unneces¬ 
sary  and  distracting.  Yet  there  are  few  countries,  not  except¬ 
ing  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  which  in  any  season  will  repay 
the  practised  and  professional  Jtdneur  more  thoroughly  than 
Italy.  He  can,  except  in  the  height  of  summer,  manage  to 
insure  almost  any  temperature,  he  will  find  fair  a<^mmoda- 
tion  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  occasionally  in  the  villogM,  and 
where  the  osteria  does  not  seem  inviting,  the  syndic  or  the 
cuid  will  most  frequently  receive  the  traveller  willingly. 
It  is  in  such  wanderings  that  the  life  of  a^  people  is  seen, 
their  manners  learnt,  and  one’s  own  sympathies  extended.  It 
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found  interesting^  by  the  moderately  instructed  reader.  His 
account  in  the  beginning  of  the  article  of  the  change  of  aim 
which  has  gradually  transformed  pychological  inquiry  in 
Germany  is  peculiarly  valuable.  In  nis  first  instalments  of  an 
account  of  tne  Life  of  James  Mill^  Professor  Bain  has  not  yet 
got  beyond  the  least  interesting  part.  Mill  was  peculiarly 
reticent  about  his  early  life ;  his  own  family  knew  very  httle 
of  his  doings  before  he  came  to  London,  and^  Professor  Bain 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  search  out  the  facts  in  so  far  as  tk®? 
bear  on  Mill’s  early  training.  None  of  the  papers  in  MindvnW 
be  read  with  more  interest,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  than 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison’s  on  “  Philosophy  at  Oxford.”  We  can 
imagine  the  German  Professor  meditating,  with  perhaps  ® 
tain  triumph,  over  the  following  pessimist  account  of  philo¬ 
sophical  teaching  at  Oxford,  which  is,  we  fear,  only  too  true : — 

As  a  class  these  men  abound  when  they  begin  life  in  energy  and 
ability.  They  overflow  with  zeal,  and  the  ambition  to  act  upon  their 
pupils.  But  the  zeal  is  not  the  zeal  of  the  enthusiastic  votary  of 
science,  who  sees  a  vista  of  infinite  progress  opening  before  him,  and 
desires  to  associate  younger  minds  in  following  up  the  track.  The 
young  teacher  as  turned  out  by  us  has  never  l^en  on  any  such  track. 
He  is  an  honour-man  and  a  prize-man ;  voila  tout !  and  he  knows 
the  sure  road  to  make  others  win  honours  and  prizes,  the  road  by 
which  he  himself  won  them.  Even  if  he  has  better  aspirations,  he 
must  not  indulge  them.  He  is  embarked  on  the  career  of  teaching, 
at  twenty- five,  say ;  and  he  finds  himself  at  once  the  slave  of  a  great 
teaching  engine,  which  drives  him  day  by  day  in  a  round  of 
mechanical  work.  There  is  no  stepping  aside ;  if  you  fall  out  of  tlie 
ranks,  you  perish.  Study,  or  research,  or  self-improvement,  is^  out 
of  the  question.  The  most  conscientious  tutor  has  the  least  leisure 
for  his  own  purposes,  as  he  is  most  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his 
pupils.  The  desire  of  knowledge  in  the  tutor  who  has  once  enter^ 
the  list  of  competition  with  the  other  tutors,  if  he  ever  possessed  it, 
first  becomes  dormant,  and  then  dies  out.  The  teacher  must^  not 
lose  a  moment  in  teaching  a  subject,  in  searching  out  its  foundations, 
in  inspiring  his  pupils  with  a  love  for  it,  with  a  desire  to  pursue  il 
in  a  spirit  of  thoroughness.  He  must  crowd  into  the  year  and  a 
half  of  preparation  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  ready-made  pro¬ 
positions  upon  the  leading  topics  of  philosophy,  history,  politics,  and 
literature.  Our  system  has  gradually  become  one  which  carefully 
excludes  thoroughness.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  “  smattering”  into  a 
method.  If  the  teacher  goes  about  to  give  instruction  in  a  subject, 
the  pupils  fall  away  from  him.  Their  instinct  tells  them  that  time 
so  spent  is  time  lost.  Hence  the  prize-student  never  goes  near  the 
professors.  Many  of  our  professorial  chairs  are  filled  by  eminent  men. 


is  by  such  contact  alone  that  the  majority  of  men  learn 
that  outside  themselves  and  their  own  narrow  circle,  or  even 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  insular  home,  are  other  nations, 
with  other  notions,  radically  different,  yet  equally  deserv¬ 
ing  of  study  and  respect — with  other  aims  and  other  aspira¬ 
tions.  Ana  in  this  way  can  they  enlarge  their  own  minds 
whilst  benefiting  those  with  whom  they  are  brought  together. 
Unhappily,  the  only  attitude  which  many  a  hasty  and  im¬ 
patient  traveller  assumes  towards  the  natives  of  the  country 
he  is  visiting  is  one  either  of  aggression  or  defiant  hostility, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  English  have  acquired  so  unenviable  a 
notoriety  amongst  foreign  nations ;  and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Cook’s 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  list  of  Quarterlies  for  this  month  receives  an  important 
addition  in  a  new  periodical  called  Mind,  a  quarterly  review  of 
Psychology  and  I’hilosophy,  which  takes  away  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  reproach  that  this  country  has  never  supported  or  even 
hiM  the  offer  of  a  journal  devoted  entirely  to  mental  philosophy. 
Mind  makes  no  pretence  to  popularity ;  it  is  in  no  sense  in¬ 
tended  for  the  general  reader  ;  it  appeals  solely  to  the  circle  of 
persons  specially  interested  in  philosophy ;  and  many  will  say 
that  it  is  a  bold  experiment  to  start  a  journal  of  the  kind.  Its 
audience  must  be  fit,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  be  too  few. 
The  fortune  of  such  an  enteiprise  will  be  eagerly  watched  by 
all  who  are  curious  to  know  how  much  high  thinking  is  really 
done  throughout  the  country.  Mind  possesses  one  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  start  with ;  if  it  fails,  it  must  fail  simply  through  want 
of  a  sufficiently  cultivated  audience.  Its  list  of  contributors  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  most  famous  names  in  modem  English  philosophy 
—Professor  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Mr, 
James  Sully,  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  Mr.  Heniy  Sidg^ck,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Venn,  and  the  editor.  Professor  Cfroom  Robertson. 
Such  names  are  a  guarantee  that  the  new  Review  will  have  in 
reality  the  two  chief  merits  which  it  claims — that  it  will  put  its 
refers  in  thorough  possession  of  everything  of  value  tnat  is 
being  done  in  psychology  and  philosophy  all  over  Europe,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  the  organ  of  one  scnool  of  thought,  but  will 
open  its  columns  fairly  to  all  sides.  A  Review  conducted  on 
such  principles  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  European  thought.  It  is  to  appear  only  once  a  quarter, 
and  nothing  is  to  ne  done  for  it  in  a  hurry,  nothing  by  half- 
competent  hands.  The  editor’s  arrangement  for  surmount¬ 
ing  the  main  difficulty  in  providing,  such  a  Review  is 
admirable.  “The  task,’’  he  says,  “of  critically  examining 
works  of  real  importance,  it  is  desired  to  leave  as  much  as 
possible  to  volunteers.  Criticism  on  important  books 
that  is  not  founded  on  leisurely  study  of  them  by  men 
who  read  them  naturally  in  the  course  of  their  own  work 
is  worth  little  or  nothing  when  it  is  not  worth  much  less  than 
nothing.  Genuine  readers  of  works  bearing  on  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  Review  are  accordingly  invited  to  send  in 
critical  notices  of  their  own  motion.  The  obvious  objection 
that  a  volunteer  critic  is  very  likely  to  waste  his  pains  because 
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There  is  one  quality  in  which  the  Quarterly  Review  con¬ 
trives  always  to  remain  without  a  rival.  Its  articles  are 
always  pleasantly  written.  It  has  dull  articles  often  enough, 
but  the  number  of  bright  articles  is  much  more  surprising. 
Other  Reviews  try  to  get  entertaining  articles  by  choosing 
light  subjects,  but  most  of  the  Quarterly  Review  writers  pos¬ 
sess  the  art  of  treating  hea>T  subjects  in  a  manner  which  is 
neither  uninteresting  nor  flippant,  but  a  pleasant  readable 
mean.  The  first  article  in  tne  Quarterly^  on  the  Manuscript 
Collection  at  Hatfield  House,  is  a  good  example  of  this.  In 
pictures  of  old  times,  and  reminiscences  of  all  the  important 
events  that  have  happened  at  a  particular  place  in  the  course  of 
its  history,  and  all  the  important  people  that  have  been  or  maybe 
supposed  to  have  been  there,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  strike  the 
mean  between  dry  detail  and  trivial  gossip,  but  the  writer  on 
Hatfield  House  has  succeeded  admirably.  He  had  good 
openings  for  his  descriptive  faculty  in  the  fact  that  monks  and 
sovereigns  and  powerful  subjects  have  lived  at  Hatfield,  and 
he  has  not  abused  them.  In  the  description  of  the  house  he 
introduces  the  following  interesting  passage ; — 

Bedrooms  in  those  days  were  not  so  numerous  as  modern  usage 
requires.  The  more  graceful  sex  formed  a  minority  at  festal  gather¬ 
ings.  My  lady’s  lady  and  my  gentleman’s  gentleman  were  left 
behind ;  or  if  the  one  attended  her  mistress  and  the  other  his 
master,  the  lady’s  maid  generally  slept  with  her  mistress,  and  my 
lord’s  gentleman  occupied  a  pallet  by  the  side  of  his  master.  Where 
the  accommodation  was  scanty,  two  men  of  rank  made  no  scruple  of 
sharing  the  same  chamber.  The  personal  attendants  of  the  great  in 
those  days  were  gentle  by  birth,  and  not  unfrequently  noble.  So  far 
from  the  truth  is  Lord  Macaulay’s  flirt  at  the  English  clergy,  whom 
he  mistakes  for  the  Dominie  Sampsons  of  the  novelist,  and  their 
wives  for  the  menial  waiting-women  of  his  own  time.  Even  Locke, 
Whig  and  philosopher  as  he  was,  did  not  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
his  aristocratic  and  liberal  patron.  He  ate  with  the  chaplain,  at  the 
.side  table.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other  thought  themselves 
degraded,  or  were  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  their  contemporaries, 
by  this  rigid  distinction  of  rank. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  letters  among  the  Hatfield  MSS., 
and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  makes  a  noticeable  remark  on  the 
absence  of  allusions  to  the  drama  in  the  correspondence : — 

There  is  scarcely  any  notice  in  this  or  similar  collections  relating 
to  the  drama — itself  an  evidence  of  the  slight  regard  in  which  it  was 
held, — with  the  exception  of  a  letter  of  Lady  Southampton,  written 
to  her  husband,  in  which  she  refers  to  Falstaflf  and  Dame  Quickly  as 
household  names.  Some  sort  of  dramatic  representation  was  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  at  royal  entertainments,  and  on  one  such  occa¬ 
sion  we  find  Cecil  securing  the  services  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
clever  but  somewhat  conceit^  associate,  “  Niny-go”  Jones,  as  Jonson 
in  his  wrath  was  accustomed  to  call  him.  In  a  letter  from  Sir 
Walter  Cope  to  Lord  Cranbome,  written  in  1604,  the  following 
piissage  will  be  interesting  to  readers  of  Sliakespeare :  “Babage  is 
come,  and  says  there  is  no  new  play  that  the  Queen  (Ann)  hath  not 
sten  ;  but  they  have  revived  an  old  one,  called  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
which  for  wit  and  mirth,  he  says,  will  please  her  exceedingly.  And 
this  is  apjx>inted  to  be  played  to-morrow  night  at  my  Lord  of 
.Sjuthampton’s.” 

It  is  strange  that  the  literature  which  we  now  regard  with 
so  much  pride  as  the  great  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
should  have  been  so  little  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the 
cultivated  people  'of  the  time.  We  have  a  notion  now, 
from  hearing  so  much  of  the  great  patrons  of  literature  under 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  the  pet  recreation  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  They  were  probably  little  more,  if  so  much,  interested 
in  what  was  going  on  as  noblemen  are  now.  Literature  was 
really  fostered  by  a  few  of  the  noble  families.  The  allusion 
to  “  My  Lord  of  Southampton  ”  is  interesting  j  he  was  Shake¬ 
speare’s  first  patron. 

The  great  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  that  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  on  which  we  have  remarked  elsewhere.  Hardly 
less  important  is  the  article  on  Post  Office  Telegraphs,’’  to 
which  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  returning.  The  article 
on  Scottish  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  deals,  among  other 
things,  with  the  well-worn  theme  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe, 
but  there  is  a  certain  novelty  in  the  Reviewer’s  treatment  of  the 
subject.  He  refuses  to  admit  Macaulay’s  conclusion  that  the 
Master  of  Stair  should  have  been  brought  to  trial  like  a  common 
murderer,  and  pleads  as  a  set-ofF  to  Stair’s  guilt,  which  he  does 
not  deny,  the  extenuating  circumstance  that  he  had  in  his 
mind  a  really  large  and  statesmanlike  policy.  Stair,  he  argues, 
was  the  only  statesman  of  his  time  who  appreciated  the  enor¬ 
mous  impediment  to  civilisation  and  prosperity  in  the  Highland 
clans.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer’s  notions  of  the  Moper  way 
to  remedy  lawlessness  and  disorder  are  certainly  neroic,  but 
there  is  sufficient  novelty  in  his  defence  of  Stair  to  make  it 
worth  quoting : — 

He  saw  that  the  only  adequate  remedy  was  to  enforce,  with  a^  high 
hand,  order  and  obedience  to  law ;  and  to  draft  off  a  large  portion  of 
a  population,  more  than  double  what  could  be  maintained  in  the 
country  by  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  and  kept  up  by  ^’l^l ' 
chiefs  from  pride  and  for  purposes  of  rapine.  In  other  words. 


there  should  have  been  done  then  what  was  long  afterwards  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  severities  of  Cumberland  and  the  happy  conception  of 
Chatham.  That  the  Master  of  Stair,  had  the  means  been  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  would^  have  pacified  the  Highlands  with  all  the  vigour  of 
Cumberland  is  certain,  and  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
of  the  severities  of  Cumberland  is  more  than  probable.  And  if  in 
1692  the  Highlands  had  been  occupied  by  troops  and  subjected  to 
military  law  ;  if  forts  had  then  been  built  and  roads  made ;  had  the 
leading  freebooters  been  shipped  off  to  America,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  Henry  Cromwell  dealt  with  Irishmen  certainly  not  more 
guilty  of  offences  against  law  and  order ;  had  the  active  youth  been 
sent  to  servo  in  the  Ix)w  Countries ;  and  the  whole  clan  system 
broken  up  ;  how  rapid  would  have  been  the  advance  of  the  country 
in  prosperity  and  happiness,  how  many  miseries  would  have  been 
spared,  how  much  of  noble  and  innocent  blood  had  never  flowed ! 
To  have  adopted  such  a  course,  without  bribing  the  rebel  chiefs  into 
a  simulated  submission,  and  receiving  from  them  an  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  which  everybody  knew  to  be  W’orthless,  would  have  been  wise 
and  salutary,  if  severe,  statesmanship.  .  .  .  Unquestionably  to 
carry  out  this  policy  w-ould  not  have  been  work  for  a  squeamish 
statesman.  One  essential  part  of  it,  the  diminution  of  more  than  a 
half  of  the  existing  Highland  population,  could  hardly  have  been 
accomplished  by  gentle  means.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  human  suf¬ 
fering  would  have  been  little  compared  with  the  miseries  of  two 
rebellions ;  and  these  would  never  have  occurred  had  the  Master  of 
Stair  “pacified  ”  the  Highlands  according  to  his  own  views  in  1692. 


MUSIC. 

MR.  E.  PEOUl’S  MAGNIFICAT. 

The  first  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concert  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  interval  took  place  on  January  15.  The  symphony  was 
Beethoven’s  in  C  minor,  and  the  opening  overture  that  to  the 
oratorio  ^^The  Fall  of  Babylon”  by  Spohr;  the  latter  an 
effective  piece  of  orchestral  writing,  composed  for  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1843,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  present  occasion.  The  programme,  moreover, 
contained  two  entire  novelties,  one  an  oeuvre  posthume  by 
Mendelssohn,  the  other  an  important  sacred  composition  by  a 
living  English  musician.  Mendelssohn’s  Fugue  in  E  fiat  for 
strings,  published  shortly  after  his  death,  together  with  several 
other  detached  movementa,  aa  Opus  81,  belongs  to  the  composer’s 
earliest  period,  the  manuscript  bein^  dated  November  1,  1827. 
Mendelssohn  had  then  barely  attained  his  eighteenth  year. 
Considering  his  age,  the  master’s  precocity  of  formal  develop-*- 
ment  must  be  called  astonishing,  for  not  only  does  he  show 
himself  to  be  in  full  po.ssession  of  his  artistic  material,  but  he 
even  achieves  that  most  difficult  feat  in  art,  of  hiding  the 
elaborate  means  he  employs  under  the  semblance  of  perfect 
ease  and  simplicity.  While  being  charmed  with  the  easj 
flow  of  these  suave  melodies  one  hardly  realises  that  he  is 
listening  to  a  fugue  elaborately  worked  out  on  the  strictest 
rules  of  counterpoint.  The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
greatest  master  of  form,”  as  Mendelssohn  has  justly  been 
called  ;  and  Mr.  Manns  has  added  another  to  his  numerous 
merits  by  introducing  it  at  these  concerts,  in  a  manner  which 
the  most  fastidious  connoisseur  of  orchestral  music  could  not 
but  approve  of, 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout  is  known  to  the  audiences  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts  by  a  concerto  for  the  organ  and  a 
symphony  in  C,  the  latter  first  performed  in  1874,  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  us  at  some  length  (see  Examiner^  March 
14,  1874).  Our  favourable  opinion  of  the  composer’s  merits 
expressed  on  that  occasion  has  beeu  confirnied  by  his  new 
work.  No  candid  judge,  on  hearing  the  Magnificat  ”  for  solos, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  can  deny  for  a  moment  that  it  is  the 
production  of  a  conscientious  worker  with  a  serious  purpose 
and  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  artistically  rendering  his  inten¬ 
tions.  Not  having  seen  the  score  of  the  work,  we  can  speak 
only  of  our  impression  after  a  single  hearing;  perhaps  we 
may  return  to  the  **  Magnificat  ”  on  a  future  occasion.  The 
following  short  remarks  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

Church  music,  like  all  other  music,  has  undergone  a  thorough 
change  since,  and  through  means  of,  the  monumental  laboura 
of  Beethoven’s  genius.  His  preat  “Missa  Solemnis”  in 
especial  has  opened  a  new  epoch  m  this  branch  of  art — an  epoch 
of  intensified  personal  feeling  in  which  the  words  of  the 
sacred  text  are  treated  as  representative  of  the  longings  <md 
sufferings  of  the  individual.  The  more  subjective  conception 
of  these  holy  things  involves  at  the  same  time  a  modification 
of  the  musical  form  which  to  all  intents  removes  it  from  the 
sphere  of  the  church  service ;  and  this  worldly  character  of 
tneir  sacred  compositions  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reproach 
to  both  Beethoven  and  his  followers.  Amongst  the  latter 
Liszt  has  gone  the  greatest  length  in  individualising  the 
sacred  aspirations  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  commensu¬ 
rate  innovations  with  regard  to  musical  treatment  frequently 
exceed  the  bounds  of  recognisable  rule  and  harmony.  Mr. 
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Prout  has  kept  entirely  aloof  from  this  innovating  spirit,  and 
we  are  the  last  to  blame  him  for  adhering  to  those  established 
rules  which  none  but  the  highest  creative  pnius  can  attempt 
to  transgress  or  remodel  with  imjjunity.  He  divides  the  beau¬ 
tiful  words  of  the  “  Ma^ificat  ”  into  distinct  musical  groups, 
each  of  them  endinff  in  its  proper  key,  and  followed  by  another 
movement  of  equally  definable  structure,  the  whole  being 
closed  by  the  accustomed  fugue,  intoned  here  by  the  tenors  to 
the  words  **  As  it  was  in  the  beginning.”  These  divisions  are 
assigned  respectively  to  the  chorus,  the  soprano,  and  the  tenor, 
one  movement  (“  He  remembering  his  mercy  ”)  being  treated 
as  a  duet  for  the  two  solo  voices  referred  to.  The  juxtaposition 
of  chorus  and  solo  in  one  and  the  same  piece  Mr.  Prout  has 
avoided  altogether,  we  regret  to  say.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
distribution  of  the  words  to  the  different  musical  exponents 
alluded  to  has  been  made  apnropriately.  The  words,  for 
instance,  **  For  he  hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  his  hand¬ 
maiden,”  are  successfully  interpreted  by  a  suave  melody  for 
soprano,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  rendering  of 
**  And  his  mercy  is  on  them,*'  &c.,  by  an  air  for  tenor,  but 
for  the  somewhat  over-sentimental  character  of  this  short 
movement.  More  difficult  it  would  be  to  name  a  sufficient 
reason,  musical  or  poetical,  for  the  treatment  as  a  diiet  of  the 
words,  ^'He  remembering  his  mercy  has  holpen  Ilis  servant 
Israel.”  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  dialogue  or  even  of  an 
antithesis  to  account  for  the  musical  duality  thus  arbitrarily 
introduced.  We  think,  altogether,  Mr.  Prout  succeeds  much 
better  in  his  choral  pieces  than  in  his  “  songs,”  to  use  that  old- 
fashioned  and  delightfully  vague  expression.  The  first  chorus, 
in  C,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  bright  and  vivacious  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  opening  phrase  taken  up  by  the  single  voices  in 
succession  is  worked  up  to  a  fine  climax,  the  treatment  being 
imitative  to  a  prevailing  extent.  Especial  commendation  is  due 
to  the  third  choral  piece,  **  lie  hath  showed  strength  with  his 
arm,”  which  is  energetic  and  full  of  character.  We  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  award  the  prize  to  this  movement,  always  reserving 
our  final  decision  till  we  have  become  better  acquainted  witn 
the  work.  The  final  movement  also  is  not  without  merit, 
although  somewhat  conventional  in  execution. 

When  speaking  of  Mr.  Prout’s  symphony  we  had  occasion 
to  find  fault  with  his  instrumentation,  which  appeared  to  us 
meagre  and  wanting  in  colour.  We  are  glad  to  notice  in  the 
present  work  a  considerable  improvement  with  regard  to  this 
important  feature.  The  orchestral  writing,  both  as  regards  the 
preludes  and  the  accompaniments,  is  rich  and  variegated,  with¬ 
out  ever  interfering  with  the  full  effect  of  the  vocal  part ; 
especially  the  organ  is  skilfully  bandied.  Another  point 
wmch  we  had  to  mention  in  connexion  with  the  sympnony 
struck  us  agsin  forcibly  on  the  present  occasion.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  monotony  of  modulation  prevailing  through¬ 
out  Mr.  Prout’s  work.  The  familiar  and  closely  connected 
keys  of  C,  F,  B  flat,  &c.,  follow  each  other  in  unbroken 
succession,  and  we  are  unable  to  recall  at  the  present  moment 
a  single  stiiking  sequence  of  chords.  Mr.  Prout  ought  also  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  introduction  of  the  perfect  cadence  in 
its  most  familiar  form.  There  are  certain  turns  in  musical  as 
there  are  in  verbal  phraseology,  which,  although  necessary  for 
the  logical  continuity  of  the  sentence,  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  embodiment  of  much  poetic  feeling.  But  a  master’s 
hand  guides  us  quickly  and  almost  imperceptibly  over  these 
low  places  of  flagging  utterance. 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Prout’s  meritorious  work,  conducted 
by  Mr.  iManns,  was  highly  praiseworthy.  The  frequent  obbli¬ 
gato  passages  for  the  sinule  instruments  were  rendered  with 
precision  and  spirit,  ana  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  throughout.  The  solo  pieces  were  satis¬ 
factorily  sung  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  the  accomplished  American 
artist,  and  Mr.  £.  Lloyd.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  the  composer  had  to  appear  on  the  platform,  amidst  the 
prolonged  applause  of  the  audience. 


DRAMA. 

AMATEUR  THEATRICAL  CLUBS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that,  in  a  short  article 
with  the  above^  title  last  May  (22nd),  we  suggested  that 
Amateur  Theatrical  Clubs  might  be  organised  into  some  such 
stage-school  as  the  I’aris  Nicole  Lyrique  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tour 
d’Auvergne.  There,  as  we  said,  those  with  a  taste  and  talent 
for  the  stage  have  means  of  instruction  on  very  different  terms 
from  those  now  charged  in  London  for  a  year  or  two  of  private 
lessons — half-a-guinea  or  a  guinea  apiece — rates  honourably 
possible  for  but  few  girls ;  and  managers  have  such  a  ready 
means  of  impartially  judging  of  all  the  young  engageable  talent 
of  the  time  as  they  are  here  veiy  far  indeed  from  possessing. 
We  have  happened  again  to  witness  a  performance  of  the 
Camden  Comeay  Company,  one  of  whose  performances  it  was 


that  gave  occasion  to  the  article  referred  to.  And  an  engage¬ 
ment  that  we  hear  has  been  offered  to  one  of  the  members  of 
that  company  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  discriminating  of 
our  country  managers  has  suggested  our  following-up  of  that 
article  by  a  few  further  remarks  in  the  same  direction. 

For  here,  we  thought,  is  the  little  Cross  Theatre, 

where  the  performance  of  some  Amateur  Theatrical  Club  is 
almost  nightly  to  be  seen,  already  fulfilling  in  some  degree  the 
function  of  the  flcole  Lyrique.  Nor  is  but  one  thing  wantmg 
to  make  it  fulfil  that  function  completely — a  good  stage- 
manager  and  teacher  attached  to  the  theatre.  At  present,  these 
Clubs  have  their  rehearsals,  in  general,  we  believe,  at  the  house 
of  some  member,  or  in  some  specially  hired  room,  and  without 
any  competent  stage-direction.  But  why  not  have  the  re¬ 
hearsals  also  at  the  theatre,  and,  whether  at  the  theatre  or  not, 
under  the  direction  of  some  capable  teacher  attached  to  it  P 
Many  of  the  members  of  these  Clubs  desire  nothing  more  than 
to  get  on  the  stage.  From  the  known  absence,  however,  of  any 
stage-teaching  among  them,  a  manager,  even  when  on  the  outlook 
for  recruits,  very  seldom  thinks  it  worth  while  to  go  in  search 
of  them  to  the  performance  of  any  Club  of  Amateurs.  And 
the  amateurs  themselves  get,  in  general,  even  for  the  best  of 
their  performances,  but  the  barren  applause  of  private  friends. 

What  we  would  suggest,  then,  is,  tnat  to  the  King’s  Cross 
Theatre,  or  any  other  that  may  be  generally  let  to  Amateur 
Theatrical  Clubs,  there  should  be  attached  a  competent  stage- 
manager  and  teacher,  under  whom  all  those  clubs  that--to 
phrase  it  shortly — mean  business,  should  put  themselves.  This 
would,  we  think,  pay  on  both  sides — pay  the  teacher,  by  his 
having  a  certain  stipulated  percentage  on  the  first  engagement 
obtained  by  every  member ;  and  pay  the  taught,  by  its  being 
thus  made  worth  the  trouble  of  managers  to  go  and  witness 
their  performances.  May  we  hope  that  something  may  come 
of  this  suggestion  P  In  the  meantime,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
hardly  fair  to  conclude  without  further  commendation  of  that 
most  zealous  and  talented  of  Amateur  Theatrical  Clubs,  whose 
performances  have  given  rise  to  these  remarks — the  Camden 
Come^  Company.  And  again  we  may  specially  name  Miss 
Mary  Eastlake,  whose  great  dramatic  talent,  especially  for  the 
pathos  and  sentiment  of  high  comedy,  has  gained  her,  we  are 
told,  the  offer  of  a  professional  engagement,  and  that  even 
under  the  present  unfavourable  conditions  of  membership  of 
an  Amateur  Theatrical  Club.  J.  S.  S.-G. 


MISS  NEILSON  AT  THE  HATMARKET. 

Miss  Neilson  appeared  at  the  Hay  market  on  Monday  as 
J uliet.  ^  She  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  her  power  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  she  has  brought  back  with  her 
a  critical  biography,  distributed  with  the  programmes,  which 
will  afford  playgoers  some  entertainment  between  the  acts. 
One  of  the  anonymous  biographer’s  first  sentences  at  once  re¬ 
moves  all  doubt  as  to  the  city  which  may  claim  the  honour  of 
being  this  prose-poet’s  birthplace,  and  warns  us  that  we  must 
be  content  with  very  few  biographical  particulars.  It  would 
doubtless  be  a  matter  of  equed  value  and  interest,”  he  says,  “  to 
trace  the  career  of  a  Neilson,  from  the  moment  when  the  first 
glimmering  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  romantic  dawned 
upon  her,  to  the  time  when  she  stood  before  the  world  the  un¬ 
rivalled  and  only  expositor  of  the  highest  triumphs  of  the 
drama.  Particulars  of  the  early  life  of  genius  are,  however, 
seldom  preserved.”  Only  one  of  Elijah  Pogram’s  friends  could 
have  written  that.  And  yet  one  cannot  be  sure,  for  a  few  lines 
further  on  the  biographer  takes  a  new  start  which  reminds  us  of 
the  manner  of  an  equally  famous  author.  Ten  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  period  when  some  of  the  visitors 
to^  Margate  must  have  seen  a  young  girl  contemplating 
with  delighted  gaze  the  announcements  of  a  first  perform- 
wce,  witn  which  the  walls  of  that  marine  paradise, 
its  bathing- m chines,  and  even  its  cliffs  were  placarded.”  But 
we  must  not  infringe  copyright,  and  we  should  not  have  Imd 
the  well-meaning,  if  somew^t  too  prose-poetical,  biographer 
and  critic  under  contribution  at  all,  if  we  had  not  wished  to 
quote  certain  remarks  on  Miss  Neilson’s  Juliet,  which  have 
a  substratum  of  truth  in  them  under  their  too  highly-coloured 
language.  From  the  moment,”  he  s^s,  **  when  Mias  Neilson 
appeared,  she  became  the  Juliet.  The  very  character  that 
Shakespeare  had  drawn  from  the  rich  mine  of  Italian  romance 
was  presented.  Here  was  the  conjunction  of  ripe  and  pas¬ 
sionate  love  with  virginal  ignorance  and  doubt.  The  blood 
which  warmed  her  cheek  was  such  as  might  have  circulated 
through  the  veins  of  a  Capulet,  and  the  dark  eye  had  all  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  southern  skies.”  The  warmth  of  the 
writer’s  imagination  leads  him  to  forget  how  cheeks  are 
usually  colour^  on  the  stage,  but  otherwise  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ^truth  in  what  he  says.  The  principal  charm  of  Miss 
Neilson’s  Juliet  is  that  she  really  looks  the  character.  Her 
biographer  hu  committed  the  indiscretion  of  giving  a  clue  to 
Miss  Neilson  8  present  age  by  telling  us  that  ten  years  ago 
it  was  fifteen  years  j  but  it  requires  no  effort  of  imagina- 
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tion  to  think?  of  her  on  the  stage  as  the  dramatist's 
girl  of  sixteen.  Miss  Neilson  looks  the  character,  and  she 
u  thoroughly  absorbed  in  it,  pla^ng  with  an  intelligence, 
earnestness,  and  intensi^  which  fully  entitle  her  to  be  called 
an  actress  of  genius.  This  is  what,  above  everything,  we  want 
in  the  acting  of  such  a  heroine — an  earnest  realisation  of  the 
character.  Miss  Neilson  seems  reallv  to  feel  the  force  of  what 
she  recites,  and  she  has  the  power  of  making  the  audience  see 
that  she  feels  it.  Nothing  is  so  destructive  to  the  effect  of  a 
stage  Juliet  as  a  sentimental  ”  treatment  of  the  character, 
an  affectation  of  simplicity,  and  there  is  a  genuine  earnestness 
in  Miss  Neilson’s  Juliet.  The  poetry  does  not  seem  to  sit 
upon  her  loosely  like  a  gorgeous  raiment  on  a  broomstick — she 
is  really  interpenetrated  with  it  This  earnestness  comes  in  as 
a  redeeming  feature  even  in  passages  where  a  little  more 
restraint  might  be  prescribed  by  a  severe  critic.  Miss  Neilson’s 
Juliet  is  very  charming  in  the  earlier  scenes,  and  rises  to  real 
tranc  grandeur  in  the  terrible  passages  at  the  end. 

Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  Haymarket  Romeo,  Mr. 
Conway,  except  that  he  looks  well  enough  for  the  part.  Mr.  G. 
Harcourt  makes  very  praiseworthy  efforts  as  Mercutio— too 
much  “  efforts  ”  perhaps.  Mr.  Buckstone  is  Peter. 


Bakkb. 

Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  County 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Weetmincter . . 
Union  Bank  of  London . . . . 


Anglo-Amerioan ...... 

Bastem . 

Eastern Extemdon  .... 
Western  and  BrazUiiui 


MiBCBLLAlfSOtTS, 

Hudson’s  Bay . 

London  Ooneral  Omnibus . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steim 
Telegraph  Construction . 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  Jon.  15 : — 


The  Editob  cannoi  %mdertake  to  return  Manuacrij^s, 


THE  EXAMINER 


POLITICS,  LITERATUKE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Prick  8d. 


Consols,  for  delirery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents . 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,646,  JANUARY  16,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Marshal  and  hU  Ministers.  Party  Allegiance. 

Mr.  Hohns  on  Army  Reform. 

The  New  “  Liberator.”  The  Bnes  Canal — A.  Personal  History 

The  Anti-Napoleonic  Renrolniion. 


Bank  of  England  Stock 


How  to  Cure  Drunkenness, 


Army  Mobilisation. 


COLOKIAL  GoYBRNHXITT  SECURITIES. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

C^>e  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Gent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  i^our  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Austiralian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


Bnhscription,  post  free,  1&«.  per  annnm. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.0, 


Foreign  Stocks. 


rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

Manager,  F.  B.  CHATTERTON.— On  Monday,  and  daring  the  week,  THE 
GRAND  PANTOMIME  “WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT.”  The  oelobrated 
YOKES  FamUy.  Preceded  by  “  The  White  Hat.”  Doors  open  at  6.ie-Oom- 
menoe  at  7.  Homing  Ferformanoes  every  Monday,  Wednes^y,  and  Saturday. 
Doors  open  at  1.80— Commence  at  2.  Box  Offloe  open  from  10  tUl  6  daily. 


Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

,,  do.,  1876. .................. 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1878 . . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . . 

,,  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873 . . 

„  Kh6dive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Oent.  Rentes . . 

„  Five  Cent.  Rentas . . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

,,  Five  per  Cents . 

Portngnese . . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . . 

M  1872  . 

,,  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1876. 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

,,  Six  per  Oent.,  1869 . 

M  Treasury  Bonds  (B  A  0> . 

Unltkl  States  Funded . . . 


T  ITERARY  PARTNERSHIP  and  PUBLISinNG  BUSI 

-Li  ness,  £1.0 


NESS,  £1,000. — A  Gentleman,  having  considerable  experience  and 
an  extensive  Literary  oonnsctioo,  desires  to  meet  a  Gentleman  with  the  above 
amount  to  join  him  in  starting  a  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  under  exceptionally 
favoorable  auspices.  The  Advertiser  is  an  Author  of  no  mean  standing,  and 
would  prefer  an  Author  as  a  Partner,  or  at  least  some  one  having  a  taste  for 
and  a  knowledge  of  Literature.  Highest  possible  references  given  both  as  to 
personal  character  and  ability. — GBseLT,  9  Tollington  Place,  Tollington  Park,  N. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  parttcular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoratieally 
remote  oontingenoy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  os  a  matter  of  feet  the  vyy 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  snm  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  nsk 


(in  a  peonnlary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  alnuMt  al 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  the  Insoranoe  is  AN  OfiVlOUB 
in  the  oaae  of  most  travellers. 


Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

Lemdim  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover. 
London  and  North-Western. . 
London  and  fiouth-Westem. . 


AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xi  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OPFICBS-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


Metropolitan  . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern 


American  Railway  Stocks. 

Brie  ($100  shares) .  . 

minois  Central  ($100  sharm) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($60  shores) . 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  ($60  shares) 


Closing 

Prices 

Increase 

Decrease 

Jan.  21. 

Cloaing  , 
Prioaa  1 

Inerease 

Jan.  81. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Cstued  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chainnan. 

OrriCES— 64  CORNUILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  it  bejfond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Statet  what  our  oum  'leading  Journal'  it  in 
England." 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoo  of  the  Maila  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Nari- 
gadon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
evenr  Thursday,  from  Venioe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloee— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS, 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

-1-  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A  17  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


^FHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Builuino  Societv,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £60  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-lxMks 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4 ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  yeart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet," 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  S.C. 


PHG^NIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

.  aecieianet  ■<  Tr»irM  t  uwrkTkirTi'Tw.T.n 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE) 


CORN  FLOUR 


The  cancer  hospital,  brompton, 

and  167  PICOADIT.T.Y,  W.  Fuse.  (Founaed  1«6I.) 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  : — **  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours— no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  ot)uld  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifiing  sacrifiee  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  cose  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  oontribu- 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  At  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


ENNETT’S  watches.— Cbeapside, 


BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  neweet 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 


lb/L:R.  TElsriT-A.JiTT,  GhEOXiOO-IST 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  lar^r,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  66 
to 6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^  PHE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

X  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1«.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins,  1«.  6<f.,  labelled 
“  James  Epps  A  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.” 


JOHN  TANN’S 

S.A.Z’ES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.C. 


TlENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

-1-^  upon  tri 


upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  org^ans  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over  taxation  of  the  nervous  system. 
They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action  being 
gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  for  a  \t.  \\d.  box,  or  send  14  stamps  to 
Dknzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent,  Haverstock- 
hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Premature 

Dbcunk.— The  unwary  and  thoughtless  may  save  themselves  a  sea  of 
troubles  in  the  future,  and  effectually  stave  off  the  calamitous  results  of  neglected 
health  by  an  early  recourse  to  these  excellent  curatives.  All  blotches,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  all  enlargements  of  the  glands,  wherever  situated, 
irritating  sores,  and  debilitating  discharges,  may  be  safely  and  certainly  cured  by 
employing  Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
wrapi^  round  each  pot  and  box.  No  timidity  need  deter  the  weakest  from 
applying  these  restorativee.  No  reserve  should  stand  in  the  way  of  seeking 
renewed  health  through  these  means,  because  an  attentive  study  of  the  **  dir^- 
tions  for  use  ”  are  the  sole  necessary  guides  to  soundness. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOaRAPIIIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

TION8.  --The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
toe  Autotype  and  Sawyer's  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PKlceographical,  Numismatioid,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
learned  Societies.  Fao-similes  of  Melals  and  Cloliu,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  4ia,  4ms. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 
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1^0  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRCJGS. 

i-l  Any  Invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  thnmts,  catarrhs,  oolds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hj’sterla,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  8, 1859. 

"  Qentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate  of  the  body  tw 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has  Single  Tntas 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  remmds  me  of  Sl«.  6d.,  42«.,  i 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I  postage  free, 

preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head  Post-office  O 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable  TT^TjASTK 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Tl^logy  and  Priest  rl  j  rirkov  t 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.”  LEGS  bprat 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD— dTI’.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the  JO 

Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  *'  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weete,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


TYD  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cupa,  at  2«. ;  24  cope,  48  cups.  8«. : 

288  cope,  90t. ;  676  cups,  65i.  .  t-.  t  f-.  . 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb..  8j.  6d. : 
21b.,  6«.;  241b.,  50r. 

■TVEPOTS:  DD  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

Ixindon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan ;  1  CaUe  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers*  and  Chemists'  in  every  town. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

V\7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  b^y, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tnias,  164.,  214.,  264.  6<f.,  and  814.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
Sl4.  6d.,  424.,  and  524.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  $d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Ali  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  dtc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7$,  6d.,  104.,  and  164. 
each;  postage  free. _ 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  1  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2ud  October,  1848.” 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  (londimentsso  long  and  tevourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Stiwt, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),' and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

•*  auabeth  Latenbyr 


■pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA,  f .» 

U  tc.-Care  No.  49,832,  of  fl(ty  ,«r,Mnd«crlb.bl.«on,  from  dwep.!^ 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
D^KHOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomneh,  head,  and  ears  are  idl  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotl4tnd.  The  result  of  many  yean’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Coloun,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  lifottoes,’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  84.  6<f.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


T^U  BARRrS  FOOD.  —  DIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure  qeAL  ENGRAVING  by  CDLLETONT— Crest  Engraved 

on  Ring.,  Btook.PU^,''«>d  Bt«d  Dl«  for  .Umplng  fp,?.  7..  M. 


complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spiril^,  and  aU  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribe  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  1  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1859.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOODillcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-I— ^  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

y^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
affect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lost^  18  years.  1  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

•L/  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyfires,  16th  May,  1878.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIC.A  FOOD 

(Suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ^Ib.,  at  24.;  of  1  lb., 
S4.  Cd.;  2Ib.  64.;  51b.,  144.;  121b.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  604. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Bettered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the^een  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

y^  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  tho  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

r>AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-LX  ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

y^  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I4. ;  Name  Plates, 
24.  6<f. ;  S^  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from  :— 
£2  24. ;  £3  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ouality, 

V  24.  3<f.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  M. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

TITONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

Xt_L  in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
NobiUty,  tho  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flogs 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  ore  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 
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LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 


FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  ( 
then  be  apparent.  Fire  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  is.  M.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6s.  6<f.  each.  Di 
Cloths,  3  yards  long,  11s.  M.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  3J  yards  long,  13s.  9<l. ;  4  yar< 
8  yards  long,  15s.  9<7.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2s.  4Jd. ;  2  yards  long,  6s.  6rf. ;  2J  yards  long,  6s.  6d.  each. 
Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6<i.,  and  3s. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  6<i.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  1 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  doxeu,  from  19i.  to  65g. 
Electro  Forks— f able,  from  244.;  Spoons,  from  2*h. 
Papier  Maohe  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  2is.,  sss.,  98e. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £d  7a. 

Dish  Covers-Tln,23e.;  Metal,  65s.;  Electro,  £11  lls. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  4c. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  4o. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  4c. 


Fenders — Bright,  46s.  to  £15;  Bronze,  3s.  to  £6 
Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot- air,  4c. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comice-polcs,  Ends,  Bands,  4c. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17a;  3  do.,  628.;  6  do.,  £6  68. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  es.,  to  6  ft.,  £33, 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  &c. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  4c# 
(Ca/aloffuea  /ree.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


46,  King  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  IlSrViaO.EATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopatlis  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUBEBSEDES  every  .  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PEBFECTION  of  BBEPABED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents- 


-R.  HOVEiniEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W, 
93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 


“  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  ” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1j.  Gd.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  ds.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affeotions,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Bidiness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oonttdn  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COLOtlllED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  aloue  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


]\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

ATJ_  Sp^ily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  Its  Original  Color. 

]VTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

_ One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOO T H  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

]YTILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

Af-L  Gd.  Packets.  Is.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puflf.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Perfumers,  4c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MTLT.arp  SONS, 

44  Barbican,  London. 


BRONCIimS,  COUGHS,  COLDS,  PAINS  in  the 

CHEST,  SHORTNESS  of  BREATH,  PHLEGM.— Da.  LOCOCX’B 
Pulmonic  WAmts  give  immodiate  relief,  and  nothing  else  gives  sneh  a  sound, 
refreshing  night's  rest ;  in  rh<  umatic  and  nervous  pains  they  act  like  a  charm. — 
Bold  by  all  Legists  at  1«.  l|(f.  per  box. 


■  >  ' 


■'/v-  . 
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Ill 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOBa.— NOTICE. 


All  the  Best  New  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  class  of  Fiction,  are  in  circnlation  at  MUDIE'S 
SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  all  Forthcoming  Works  of  general 
interest  as  they  appear. 


FIRST-CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

Commencing  at  any  date. 

Prospectuses  postage-free  on  application. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limtito),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 
Cttt  Office,  2  King  Street,  Chkapsidb. 


Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caihnbs,  M.A.  :h13  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawchtt.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.-  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  “  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  76  pp.,  price  Is.,  by  post  It.  2d. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


n^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papere  Reprinted  from 

the  Examiner.  The  Female  IVanchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  ContentmenL  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  1*.  2d. ;  cloth  2t.,  by  post  2t.  2d. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


Dear  England,  signor  FoU  will  sing  this  popular 

song  on  the  20th  inst.  at  Birmingham.  Price  3t.,  post  free  18  stamps. 


Madame  SAINTON-DOLBY’S  new  songs.  Poetry 

by  Gordon  Campbell.  “  Happy  Little  Maiden  ”•  and  “  The  Cottage  on 
the  Moorland.”  Price  4*.  each,  post  free  at  half-price  in  stamps. 


STILL  IS  THE  NIGHT.  New  Song.  Written  by  E.  J. 

Rowe.  Mnsic  by  Filanz  Abt.  Sung  by  Herr  Conrad  Behrens.  Price  8/., 


post  free  18  stamps. 


fAPEN  THY  LATTICE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Onmniinc^  will  frfn 


New  Song.  John  Hullah. 

this  chaste  and  efFeotive  song  at  all  his 


Mr.  W.  H.  Cnmmlngs  will  sing  this  chaste  and  eflt^ive  song  at  all  his 
forthcoming  oonoert  engagements.  Mr.  Hullah’s  name  is  a  guarantee  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  reflned  taste.  Price  8s.,  post  free  for  18  stamps. 


^^HE  FLOWER  CHILD.  New  Song,  by  Odoardo  Barri. 

-I-  The  poetry  is  so  beautiful  that  it  has  originated  an  inspiration  of  melody. 


and  the  result  is  a  song  that  will  commend  itiKlf  to  reflned  taste  everywhere. 
Price  8s.,  post  free  for  18  stamps. 


HAMILTON’S  MODERN  INSTRUCTIONS  for  the 

PIANOFORTE.  68  pages.  Virtually  the  book  for  Leginners,  as  its 
great  and  enduring  popularity  will  testify.  Prloe  4^.,  ixist  free  for  28  8tami». 

London :  Robert  Cocks  &,  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Order  everywhere. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  monming  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  I4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  smidl  families. 


O’  JL  IT’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


FOR  puddings,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 


HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  'every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 


Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


r 
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A  TALE  OF  SEA  LIFE  AND  SEAFARING  PEOPLE  OP  INTENSE 

INTEREST. 

In  fcp.  8vo.,  price  1«.,  Picture  Boards ;  post-free,  la  id. 

Black  eyed  Susan’s  boys.  By  BLAifCH.tBD 

Jerrold. 

London :  FREDERICK  WARNE  Si  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.,  price  St. 


'T'BE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  the  COMPETITIVE 

A  SYSTEM  :  a  Diecussion  on  the  Examinations  and  the  Training  in  England, 


and  an  Account  of  the  Examinations  in  India,  the  Duties  of  Oiviuans,  and  the 
Organisation  of  the  Servioe  ;  with  a  List  of  Civilians,  and  other  Appendloes.  By 
A.  CoTTBnELL  Tupp,  B.A.,  Bengal  Civil  Servioe. 


London  :  R.  W.  BRYDGES,  137  Gower  Street. 


13  Gbsat  Mablborouoh  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


TOHN  STUART  MILL:  bis  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

tJ  sistlng  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 


1809  TO  1816.  By  CHARLES  LofTUB,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.,  21t. 

“Major  Loftus  gives  us  a  book  as  entertaining  as  *  Midshipman  Easy,*  and  as 
instructive  as  a  book  of  travela  It  has  not  a  dull  page  In  it.” 

rnitdd  Service  ifanmine. 


PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whbtham.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  8  Illustrations,  15«. 


CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox,  i  vols.  demy  8vo.,  80«. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 


1876.  Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Maje-'TY.  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  45th  Edition.  1  vol, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  81«.  8d. 

“  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  wo  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  tiie  day.” — Morning 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  “  Field  BporU  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  16j. 

“  This  book  is  most  interesting  reading."— Saturday  Review. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

LiNNiKUB  Banks,  Author  of  “  God’s  Providence  House.  ’  8  vols. 


EESELIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.*' 

8  vols.  [Next  week. 

EDITH  VAVASOUR.  By  Mrs.  Graham 

Bbanscombe.  3  T(ds. 

**  A  (duurming  story,  replete  with  taste,  interest,  and  spirit.”— Char/  JournaL 


SISTER  ANNA.  By  Mrs.  Boulter.  3  vols. 

“  A  ideasant  and  well- written  novel,  of  oonsidcrable  power.”— Am/. 


HONOURS  DRHDED.  By  Morley  Farrow, 

Author  of  “  After  Baxtow’s  Death,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  A  very  pleasant  and  readable  story.” — Spectator. 

“  A  novel  of  considerable  merit.”— <Sro/«min. 


BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 


Mortimer  Coluns.  3  vols. 

“  This  novel  is  as  thoroughly  amusing  as  any  of  Mr,  Collins  s  previous  pro¬ 
ductions.”— TAe  World. 


Fonrth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Edinburgh. 

QONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8fo. 

O  8t.Sd.  A  Cheeper  Edition,  Is. 

vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Newt.— "Very  spirited.*  Pall  Mall^  OMetU.— 
“Really  iimlrable.”  Illutirated  London  Newt.— "Right  well  done.  Morning 

AdvertLr.-"  Buie  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.-"  Hongs  such  m  sailors  most 
pniov.”  Examiner.— "Vnll  of  Incident  and  strongly  expressed  eentiment. 
ffraphie. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Hibdin.” 

HENRY  8.  KING  Si  CO.,  66  Comhlll,  and  121  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

J^ESSRS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 


27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


17RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mi^,  Man- 

Xli  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and 

Fire  Insnrance  Chimpanles,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Ins^nces  on  ' 

tageoos  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indlambber  Wojrks, 

OU  Works,  and  other  haiardoos  risks.  AU  losses  prompUy  and  U^»Uy  set^ 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  CompaniM.  Surveys  “".f “f* 

quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insnranoes  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

BosinesB  established  1866.  ... 

Branch  Offices  In  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 
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ipHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  281,  is  NOW 

JL  READY. 

•  COSTBNTS :  , 

I.— HATFIELD  HOUSE. 

II.— FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  SWIFT, 
ni.— THE  ARMED  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

IV _ ^WORDSWORTH  AND  GRAY. 

V.— MODERN  METHODS  IN  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 

VI.— SAINTE-BEUVB. 

VII.-THE  NORMAN  KINGDOM  IN  SICILY. 

Vni.— PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

IX.- MERCHANT  SHIPPING  AND  FURTHER  LEGISLATION. 

Nos.  279  and  280  will  contain  the  General  Ikdkx  to  the  last  20  volumes, 
and  be  published  in  February. 


TRXJBNER  <Sc  OO.’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy  4to.,  pp.  zx. — 884, 42«. 

HAFIZ  of  SHIRAZ :  Selections  from  his  Poems. 

Translated  from  the  Persian  by  Herman  Bicknet.!..  With  Preface  by 
A.  8.  Bicenell.  Printed  on  fine  stout  plate  paper,  with  appropriate 
Oriental  bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A. 

'*  When  we  reflect  that  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  poets  is  now  for  the  flrst 
time  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  we  cannot  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  volume  before  ns.” — Tlmn. 

**  The  tiook  itself,  which  has  just  been  issned,  is  at  once  a  beautiful  monument 
to  the  genius  of  Haflz.’and  a  proud  one  to  the  memory  of  the  devoted  English 
scholar  to  whose  labours  we  owe  this  transcription.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

**  The  pre^t  edition  is  a  splendid  and  worthy  monument  to  a  great  poet 
whom  English  scholars  have  too  long  neglected.”— Reviev. 

**  The  work  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  season,  an  edition  de 
luxe,  of  which  every  admirer  of  pure  typography  and  engraving  may  well  be 
delight^  ."^Bookeelter. 

”  These  translations  are  all  metrical,  and  they  are  not  wanting  in  a  grace 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  smooth  priinnem  of  Sir  William  Jones’s  specimens.” 

Ati/y  jVrwi. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  ix. — 243,  cloth,  6i. 

JONAS  FISHER:  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

“  No  one  who  knows  what  poetry  is  can  doubt  that  here  is  poetry  of  a  very 
high  order."— fkoUman. 

”  There  is  hardly  a  page  which  is  devoid  of  its  quota  of  vigorous  common 
sense,  strongly  and  epigrammatically  put  in  plain,  solid,  Saxon  words.” 

Dailif  Telegraph. 

**  We  hazard  the  assertion  that  those  that  have  begun  to  read  the  book  will 
read  on  ;  for  incid  nt  of  the  most  striking,  touching,  and  realistic  character  is 
occasionally  combined  with  the  discussions  of  which  we  have  spoken.” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  118,  cloth,  6». 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 

Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College. 

**  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  two  lectures  in  print  is  a  matter  of  con* 
gratuiation.  We  have  nowhere  met  within  the  compass  of  a  small  volume  so 
much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  China,  its  language  and  literature.” 

Spectator. 

”  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  treated  in  these  lectures  in  an  at* 
traetive  manner.”— iSK/indn/^. 

**  Just  the  kind  of  knowledge  now  most  eagerly  sought  for.  The  little  work  is 
worth  perusal  for  its  own  sake.” — Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

Demy  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  xi.— 420, 12i. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY. 

By  James  Picciorro. 

**  Mr.  Fiooiotto,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *  Jewish  Chronicle,’  from  whose 
extremely  curious  and  interesting  book,  *  Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewlsh  History,’  we 
ore  taking  most  of  our  facts.” — ”  The  English  Jews  ”  in  the  Spectator. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi. — 144,  cloth,  5i. 

The  INDIAN  SONG  of  SONGS.  From  the 

Sanscrit  of  the  Gita  Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  (of  University  College,  Oxford),  formerly  Principal  of  Poona 
College  and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay. 

'*  May  be  cordially  recommended  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sentiments  and  legendary  lore  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  ” 

Times. 

“  ’The  poem  abounds  with  inuigery  of  Eastern  luxnriousness  and  sensuousness  ; 
the  air  seems  laden  with  the  spicy  o<1our8  of  the  tropics,  and  the  verse  has  a 
richness  and  a  melody  sufficient  to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  dullest.”  —Standard. 

8vo.,  pp.  xxxii. — 320,  cloth,  14.f. 

TIic  HISTORY  of  INDIA  UNDER  MUSSUL- 

MAN  RULE.  By  J.  Talbots  Wiieklkii.  This  Volume  is  complete  in 
itself.  It  also  forms  Part  I.  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr.  Talboys 
Wheeler’s  ‘*  History  of  India.” 

Contents  ok  Part  1. :  Chapter  I.  Islam  before  the  Conquest  of  India,  a.d. 
870  to  997. — Chapter  II.  Sunni  Conquest  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  a.d.  997 
to  1826— C'hapter  III.  8hiah  Revolt  in  the  Deckan,  a.d.  1347  to  1868.— Chapter 
IV.  Rise  of  the  Moghul  Empire  :  Bal)er.  HnmAyun,  Akbcr,  a.d.  1826  to  1005. — 
Chapter  V.  Reign  of  Johangir,  A.n.  1608  to  1627. — Chapter  VI.  Reign  of  Shah 
Jehan,  a.d.  1628  to  1688. 

Part  II.  will  bring  the  History  down  to  the  Rise  of  the  British  Power. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.— 200,  cloth,  4«.  6<f. 

REVERBERATIONS.  Second  Edition.  To 

which  is  prefixed  the  Growth  of  Opinion  which  made  mo  Leave  the 
Church.  By  W.  M.  W.  Call,  M..4.,  Cambridge. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Call’s  volume.  He,  with  Emerson,  opens  out  a  new  field 
for  the  poet.” — Westminster  AVrtetr. 

Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii. — 420,  cloth,  14i. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR :  a  Narrative  of 

the  Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Ka.shghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew, 
C.B.I. 

”  Mr.  Bellew  is  well  known,  lK)th  to  the  Indian  Government  and  to  the 
general  public,  os  an  experienced  traveller,  a  good  Oriental  scholar,  and  an 
interesting  writer.”- 7\ /»<'«. 

Royal  4to.,  pp.  xli.— (4,  and  6  Plates,  9s. 

Tlic  INTERNATIONAL  NUMISMATA  ORI- 

RNTALIA.  Paht  II.  The  UETUKf  TUBKUMXNS.  By  Staslit  Lake 
Poole. 

1  vol.  post8vo.,  cloth,  7s.6<f. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of 

ENGLAND;  or,  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J. 
Tatler,  B.A.  Re-issued,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Recent 
Development,  by  James  Martin eau,  LL.D.,  D.D. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  1 2th  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo.,  price  32s, 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY;  or,  the 

Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered 
as  illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lykll. 

.  ”  In  this  edition  Sir  CTiarles  Lyell  has  set  the  seal  of  his  matured  experience 
and  oon^ctlons  upon  a  work  which  has  for  years  held  the  position  of  a  classic  in 
the  literatnre  of  science.  EnCyclopmdic  in  its  scope,  and  exhaustive  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  the  Principles  of  Oeology  may  be  looked  upon  with  pride,  not  only  as  a 
representative  of  English  science,  but  as  without  a  rival  of  its  kind  anywhere.” — 
Saturday  Review, 

By  the  Same  Author. 

II.  ’ 

The  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the 

ANTiaUITY  OF  MAN.  With  an  Outline  of  Olacial  PMt- 
Tertiary  Geology,  and  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with 
special  reference  to  Man’s  first  appearance  on  the  Earth. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  143. 

A  space  of  ten  years  has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
Third  Edition  of  this  work.  A  new  'edition  has  long  been'  called 
for,  and  I  htive  therefore  carefully  revised  it  and  introduced  such 
new  matter  as  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. — Authors  Preface. 


The  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY. 

10th  Thousand.  With  600  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  93. 

”  Sir  Charles  Lyell  lias  here  done  for  the  geological  student  what  Sir  John 
Hcrschel  did  for  the  student  of  astronomy  in  his  incomparable  *  OntUnes.’  Young 
beginners  in  natural  science  had  long  wanted  a  short  manual  of  geology  at  a 
reasonable  price,  which  should  yet  contain  a  full  explanation  of  the  leading  fo^s 
and  principles  of  the  science.  Now  they  have  it.” — Examiner, 


London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  LATE  MR.  GROTE. 

Now  ready,  8vo.,  75. 6d. 

TjiRAGMENTS  on  ETHICAL  SUBJECTS.  By  the  late 

-L  George  Grotk,  F.R.S.  Being  a  Selection  from  his  Posthomons  Papers. 
London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


The  EMOTIONS  and  THE  WILL.  By  A.  Bain, 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  Third  I 
thoroughly  revised,  and  In  great  part  re-written. 

Wo/-ks  by  the  same  Author: — 
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